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ARE YOU A WIDE-AWAKE TEACHER? 


THIS MOST UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY COMES 


FROM THE BIRTHPLACE OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
AMERICA’S GREATEST LIVING POET 


Like hundreds of other teachers, and without any expense to yourself, you can 
easily procure for your school-room the famous “Roop” bust of James Whitcomb 
Riley and Bixler’s splendid large oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” immortalized 
by the poet’s first and most popular poem, written more than thirty years ago. 

Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room are genuine and are recog- 
nized by Riley and universally as standard works of art, and are now in the possession 
of hundreds of schools throughout the country who prize them highly. 


OUR EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


We will send any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi River 125 souvenir 
Riley Pins, or west of the Mississippi, 145 pins. These pins at 10 cts. each are easily 
and quickly sold by the pupils among themselves, parents and friends. The pupil 
selling the most Riley Pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley poems 
containing the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poems. 

Send the proceeds from the pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, 
which as trustee of the Riley Statue Fund will place one dollar of the proceeds to the 
credit of your school towards the great Riley Statue to be erected there in the poet’s home town by American School Children. We will imme- 
diately forward by prepaid express the famous painting, bust and book of poems identical as pictured and described below, and place at the 
same time, the names of the teachers and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. 

The reason for sending more pins west of the Mississippi River is the high express rates to western points, as this shipment carries consid- 
erable weight. 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only 
to assist the children, but also as souvenirs from the Birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. We have attached below a return coupon 
calling for the pins, without expense to yourself, and they will be sent postpaid on receipt of the coupon. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two artistic treasures in your school-room will be not only as great as that 
of the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but also as great as the delight of all who seethem. They could not be purchased 
in an Art Store for three times the money raised by selling pins and they are works of art that you will be’proud to have in your school. 

It is impossible to tell all their artistic merit, and if it is faith you need, a glance at the letter from Supt. Larrabee, of our city schools, 
will convince you that “Everything is just as represented.” Do not let this most unusual opportunity pass, when it comes to you without 
cost. Mail the coupon now and the Riley Pins will be sent immediately with all instructions how to proceed. 














James Wartcomp RILEY 


‘Tye Co-operative Kiss” 
Cartpren’s Port Laureate 


Ritey Day, Cincinnati, O. 





—— - - , These illus‘ rations cannot begin to show the rem::rkable beauty 
Public School Supt. Larrabee gives this and skill displayed in these two great works of art. They must 


Proposition Unqualified Endorsement. beseen to be appreciated. Read their descriptions below. 
To the Teacher:— 

No teacher can afford to overlook this great 
offer. The plan outlined makes it an easy 
matter for any school to obtain this beauti- 
ful oil painting of Riley’s ““Old Swimmin’ 
Hole”’ in an artistic frame and the old ivory 
bust of the famous poet. I can recommend 
everything to be just as represented and will 
say to the teachers that it is a proposition 
far out of the ordinary. Don’t let it pass. 

Miz FRANK LARRABEE, 
Supt. Greenfield 
Public Schools 


DESCRIPTION OF 

THE RILEY BUST 

The bust of Mr. 
Riley is the accom- 
plishment of the noted 
sculptor, J. Leeland 
Roop, and is recog- 
nized as the best like- 
ness of the poet ever 
made. It is one-half 
life size and is artis- 
tically finished in old 
ivory, being espe- 
cially appropriate for 
schools and public 
buildings. 





Mr. Riley Admires Bixler’s Oil Paint- 
ing of the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole.”’ 
Dear Mr. Bixler: — 

Mr. Riley is delighted with your excellent 
oil painting of the ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole.”’ 
He wants me to tell you how pleased he is 
with it. How it brings back the old days, 
and how more than grateful he holds himself 
to you. He is sending to-day six volumes 
of his verses for your six children, and hopes 
they will give you and them the kind of 
pleasure you have given him. 

Very truly yours, 
Epmunp H. Errtet, Secretary 


DESCRIPTION 
OF THE PRIZE 
BOOK OF 
POEMS 


The prize book, 
for the pupil sell- 
ing the most 
Riley Pingcon- 
tains the “Old 
Swimmin’ Hole” 
and many other 
famous poems. 

It is lavishly 
illustrated by 
Will Vawter and 
is a beautiful gift 
book. 








DESCRIPTION OF BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF “THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 30” x 40” 


%* 
GREENFIELD\'7,\. 
ART ASS'N wan 


Greenfield, Ind. %, \ 
ee, 
Please send me by re- Ge “I 
turn mail the “Riley Pins” \"@_\. 
to be sold by the pupils at Ing 
Ten Cents Each, and the pro- \4 
ceeds sent to the C — State Yb. : 
ity, i yment . ; ; 
pa see achaien. ~ per %, many times repaid as the effort to 
volume, to be identical as described, %®™ ——- them did not half pey the = 
Express Prepaid. One Dollar of this soe 'e 
po is to be placed in the Statue Fund, % H. 2 Sus LL aes 
and the name of the school, pupils and Scottsburg, : 
teacher to be placed on the S/atue Honor Roll. 


Name 
Post Office . 
No. of Pupils.... 


displaying the painting in splendid artistic taste. 


Myself and pupils are certainly well 
pleased with all the Riley Treasures. 


j and we are all delighted. 
Our art instructor said we should fee] 


The 


twenty-four hours. 


easily sold the Riley Pins in about 
Every one is well 
pleased ind surprised to obtain such ex- 


This beautiful large oil painting of the “‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” you will receive is hand painted by the noted artist Bixler 
in genuine oil color and is identical with the one that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and hundreds of American schools. 
It measures 30 x 40 inches and your choice may be had of the painting either in natural or sepia tones. 
plied with an artistic flemish oak frame interlined with a burnished gilt mold and are of the ve 


_ They are sup- 
ry highest quality, 


A FEW LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


The painting and bust have reached us 

best part is 

the fact that the pupils all love Mr. Riley. 
Jennie Quinn, Frankfort, Ky. 


cellent pieces of art. I will use my influ- 
ence to interest the other schools of Ilion. 
Eunice H. Frerts, Ilion, N.Y. 


The painting, bust and booklet received 
last night and we are delighted. Accept 
our thanks. 


Mae Lanoon, Blue Island, Ill. 


Tell your pupils of this splendid offer and mail us the coupon to-day 


» 
NC \ GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, DEPT. A, GREENFIELD, INDIANA 
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- FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHVAYS ORDER Nuw 
‘The Perr Pictures ce a 


OF WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, LOWELL, LONGFELLOW, DICKENS 


45 February pictures related to the above for 45 cents, each 544 x8. 
Size 3 x 3, ONE-HALF CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Size > 4x 3, ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. 
Size10 x12, SEVEN CENTS EACH for 5 or more. 
en of 1600 miniature illustraticns and 2 pictures for 5 two-ceut stamps, 
¢ of 1000 miniature illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps. 
Large 5 for ny On paper 22x 28. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 
- $1. me a Portrait of Washington, or Lincoln, or Longfellow. 
ortraits, 





AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, DEPT. 1, MALDEN, MASS. ————— romero GrogeWainon 


SECURE A eh 
FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


LINCOLN SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if de- 

sired: No.*28, Story of Washington for the youngest; No. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN , 66; Farewell Address and Declaration of Independence; 

A Collection of Authentic Stories, with Poems, Songs, No. 146, Life of Washinton for Upper grades. Paper, 6 
and Programs, for the Boys, Girls and Teachers cf Ele- cents each. 5 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


mentary Schools. WASHINGTON PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff 
By Lituran C. BERGOLD, State Normal School, Macomb, Til. paper. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


Cloth Price, 40 cent 
cc. espa: Reon BLACKBOARD STENCILS Washington on Horseback, 
THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture Crossing the Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Washington and his 
adapted to the higher grades of the common schools. Cloth, Mother. 10 cents each. 
25 cents. ’ 


. Young America’s Manual, the Child’s Guide to Patriotism, 
THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade cloth, 25 cents, and Story of the American Flag, cloth, 50 
pupils. Paper, 6 cents. 


cents, are very valuable helps for such an occasion. 
LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, in- 
cluding the Gettysburg Speech. Paper, 6 cents. LONGFELLOW 


Sees ; , EAD 
. BLACKBOARD STENCILS Life-sized Lincoln Portrait, 
5 cents; Log Cabin, Lincoln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Tales from Longfellow ; . 
Lincoln, the Railsplitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of ConTEeNnTS: Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Lincoln, 15 cents. The Falcon of Ser Federigo, King Robert of Sicily. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cents. 
LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St.Gaudens) An adorn- Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Classic. 
ment to any school-room. 12x 16 inches. Heavy paper. Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 126 Classics. 
Sepia tint, in tube, 25 cents. By mail, 6 cents each 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. Evangeline, 15 cents. Hiawatha, 15 cents. Courtship 
For compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other school of Miles Standish, 15 cents. Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 
work. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. Hiawatha, the Indian, 30 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY ‘Teeming  LONGFELLOW PORTRAITS . Ri 
with variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting the occasion Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, 
and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, song, concert cover designs, calendars and other school work. 24 copies 
and responsive exercises and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. in envelope, 10 cents. 

By mail, 25 cents. LONGFELLOW’S HOME 
Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, cover 
designs, calendars, and other school work. 24 copies in 
WASHINGTON envelope, 10 cents. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 cents. Puritan 
contributed, selected, arranged and adapted for all grades by Maiden, 10 cents. Mayflower, 10 cents. Longfellow’s 
eleven different authors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 Home, 10 cents. Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow , 15 
cents. cents. Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. Portrait of 


hn Alden, 5 cents. Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. Portrait 
WASHINGTON S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recita- I ies Standish, 3 Pe ee ae ee 


tions. Edited by E. Norris. ) 
(a) Flay Dag, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s HIAWATHA STENCILS 

Birthdays, (b) My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession of States, 1 Wigwam. 2 Red Deer. 3 Hiawatha in Cradle. 

(d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for 4 Hiawatha. 5 Minnehaha. 6 Nokomis. All 18x24 

special program. Paper. Price, 15 cents. inches. 7 Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 8 Hiawatha 

Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 

FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice E. , es , * 

ALLEN. Eight School-room Plays, including besides an HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING CARDS 

Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection with 


with the life and customs of Colonial and Revolutionary “*The Story of Hiawatha,” “‘Stories of the Red Children,” 
Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. etc. Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CONPANY, Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


In every month of the year are days calling for special programs or entertainments. The material is sometimes 
spring, and summer. Nearly all contain material that may be adapted to such days. In the books described below 
fact something for any kind of program. Much of the matter is original, and all the books have been arranged by 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
4 Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
y mostly new, and all the very best. For 
4 ee children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 
CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &I.. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. All are unique in their arrangement. 
For children of six years. Paper binding, 16 cents. 








PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
A veritable storehouse of short rhymes and brief 
paragraphs adapted to the age when the aspiring 
speaker first selects his own piece. Especial stress 
is laid on nature and outdoor beauty. For children 
of seven years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W.Shoe- - 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. In its 100 pages are dialogues, 
recitations, motion songs, and holiday exercises. All 
the material is fresh and new, a number of the pieces 
appearing here for the first time in book form. For 
children of nine years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 
volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural difhdence makes 
the right piece very necessary. Boys, especially, have 
been considered in the compilation, while for the 
more ready speakers, there are selections that afford 
opportunity for dramatic skill. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By F.C. & L. J. Rook. This 
book contains 105 pages of both prose and poetry and is composed of 
bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most popular 
authors. For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. Gar- 
field’s hymn, “The Reapers,” is here, and many other poems, 
humorous, patriotic or pathetic. For children of thirteen years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. The selections are all 
short, dealing chiefly with childish pleasures, with some whole- 

some fun and many passages by famous 

writers. There are also dialogues and acting 
tableaux. For children of fourteen years. 


BTATEEH | Peper binging, 15 cons 


MARCH PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. 
7 Kellogg. Containsa hundred short declama- 
‘, tions, every one of which has been tested. 
There are declamations upon such subjects 
as ‘‘Success in Life,” ‘‘Real Power,” “ Elo- 
quence,” ‘‘Things to Remember,” “Fun.” 
A splendid book for boys. For children of 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 











Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 


and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. The staging and costum- 
ing are simple. For children of ten years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 


balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues 
are all simple and easily learned. Nine are arranged for two char- 
acters each, eleven for three characters, and others for greater num- 
bers. Just the right program may be found among these two score 
dialogues. For children of twelve years. Paper , 26 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every- 


thing written for this volume. One of the best books in print. Pro- 
vision has been made for anniversaries and for school and home 
entertainments. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 





book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, 
pantomimes, parades, medleys, etc. There is not a 
dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E.C. & 
L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
etc. All specially prepared, directions simple. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other attractive entertainments, 
all easily produced, and sure of success. For chil- 
dren of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. . 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 


Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 


Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 


Cc 


Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Contains many of the best humorous selections. Every 
piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper 


inding, 30 cents. 


HOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 


C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 


thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 


best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper , 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. 
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FOR 


ALL THE YEAR 


hard to find. These books solve the problem. Many of them are especially devoted to the holidays of late winter, 
will be found readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays—in 
persons of wide experience in the preparation of entertainment books. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper , 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Some of the greatest and most characteristic scenes from 
Sheridan, Schiller, Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, etc., have been 
judiciously selected here. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 
full of life and sparkle. Many of the selections pos- 
sess the quality and scope of true drama, while they =——————"— 
have the advantage of not being eer or requiring 

elaborate scenery. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them are a Sifter 
Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, 
Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove 
Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, ‘I have found it’? — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. This volume contains over 80 
new and original games, costumes, and decorations. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. In between 
are many happy suggestions for tree planting, bird and flower les- 
sons, and debates. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 





ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. For each 
holiday there are two or more features— 
diaJogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 
Christmas. Paper ing, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of new 
and original dialogues expressly prepared 
for this work by a corps of especially 
qualified writers. The dialogues foe all the essential character- 
istics of true drama—definite and exciting plots, dramatic sus- 
pense, humor, and besides, very exceptional opportunities for 
original characterization. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the l-ading orators and 


writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Read'n-sand Recitations. By 

John H. Bechtel. ‘This collection comprises speeches from the most 
eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to every 


kind of temperance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection cf 15> pieces of unusual merit, :uited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor £ oci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 
Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to 
= raise money for church, school, or benevolent purposes 
than by means ofentertainments. This unique volume 
contains a great abundance of new and original mate- 
rial especially prepared for just such occasions. These 
entertainments will make the raising of money a very 
easy task. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONOLOGUES AND NOVELTIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. There is 
a constant demand for monologues that are not hackneyed and that 
yield good opportunities for a performer who has the gift of dramatic 
portrayal. The monologues afford full scope for the performer’s 
art. There are other features in the book as well, suchasa Shadow 
Pantomime, a Chinese Wedding, a Recitation with Lesson Help 
a Play, a Monologue in Pantomine, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both 
classes, all written to order by one who knows 
how todo it well. There are jokes, monologues, 
dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and 
short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 
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Fitting the School to Life 


M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


OUBTLESS everyone who has reflected upon the 
D purpose of the schools believes it is their mission 
to assist the young to solve the problems of real 
life. No matter what phrases different persons 
use in describing the function of the school, yet when pushed 
they will say that it ought to give its pupils an insight 
into and skill in dealing with the situations which they 
will encounter when they get out into the world. One 
often meets people who declare that the school should 
“discipline the pupil’s mind”; but when they are pressed 
to give a reason for this, they are apt to say that an individ- 
ual who has a disciplined mind can get along better in life 
than one who lacks such discipline. Others maintain that 
the school should make its pupils cultured; and while 
no one seems to know just what culture means, neverthe- 
less those*who think its attainment should be the aim of 
education feel that one who possesses it will adapt himself 
better to people than he could otherwise do. He will 
understand human nature more fully than if he were not 
cultured, so he will be able to repress tendencies that offend 
people, and he will give expression to positive traits which 
will win him the good will of his associates, and add to the 
success, comfort, and happiness of his fellows. Again, 
one may frequently hear men declare that the school should 
teach pupils how to “make a living.” At first glance, 
“making a living” appears to have reference solely to 
gaining food, clothing, and shelter; but a little analysis 
of what it actually does mean, as used by people every day, 
will show that it has reference more largely to solving the 
social, esthetic, and intellectual problems confronting one 
all the time than it does to mere physical welfare. Men 
who say they must have an income of at least twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year in order to “make a living,” 
will, when they reflect upon the matter, acknowledge that 
at least three-fourths of this amount will be expended for 
things which have no relation whatever to physical well- 
being. Most of what one spends for clothing and shelter 
in these times is designed to gratify his social and xsthetic 
needs, and not simply to keep him warm and protect him 
from the elements. A large part of the expense for food, 
even, has to do with making it attractive to the eye and in 
securing agreeable environments in the way of table ser- 
vice, an attractive dining-room, and so on. 

And so one might go through with all the other current 
views of the purpose of the school, and he would find, if he 
carried his analysis through to the end, that most people 
wish the school to prepare for real life. This being so, 
why is there such difference of opinion regarding the sub- 
jects which should be taught in the school, and the methods 
of teaching them? The world seems to be full of conflict 
over the question of the relative values of studies and of 
methods. This is true not only in our own country, but it 
is equally true in Germany, in England, in Italy, and indeed 
in all countries that show any signs of progress. A few 
years ago the German people were well satisfied with their 
schools, but to-day there is great educational unrest and 
discontent in that country. Thousands of voices are raised 
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against the school system as it exists. The emperor has 
advised the school masters to make certain fundamental 
modifications in their work in order that they may pre- 
pare the young more fully than they now do for the actual 
needs of German life. Again, most people who read the 
newspapers know that the subject of chief interest in Eng- 
land for the past five or six years has been the education 
bill, which was designed to secure profound modifications 
in the work of the schools. Most students of English life 
appear to believe that England will drop behind in the race 
of the nations if it cannot devise a more “up-to-date” 
system of schools than it has at present. Even Italy, 
which has for so long been quiescent in respect to educa- 
tional matters, is just now becoming aroused as a result 
of the warnings given by students of Italian life, and by 
such educational leaders as Madam Montessori. In our 
own country, one may go into almost any community 
in any state, and find teachers and laymen debating the 
question of courses of study and methods of presenting 
them so as to make pupils more efficient in everyday living 
than they now are. 

But to return to the question — why do people have 
such divergent notions regarding the relative values of 
different subjects and the methods of teaching them? 
Principally because they are dealing with an extremely 
complex matter. The human body is vastly more compli- 
cated than the most intricate machine, and physicians 
realize how difficult it is to determine what the influence 
upon the vital processes will be of any particular remedial 
agent. But if the human body is exceedingly complex, 
the human mind is well-nigh infinitely more so. And 
when people who settle all matters as they run, attempt 
to deal with the question of training the mind, most of 
them are bound to treat the problems in a superficial way, 
and to decide them according to their pre-cortceptions, 
their prejudices, their own peculiar training and experi- 
ence, their financial interests, and so on ad libitum. Ask 
the first fifty people you meet on the street what the 
school should teach, and forty-nine of them will give you 
an answer based upon their own peculiar interests and ex- 
perience. Not more than one out of the fifty will be able 
to take the view of the scientist in considering the matter. 
Line up the faculty in a high school, a normal school, or a 
college, and ask each one what subject of study is of prin- 
cipal worth, and note how his answer will be based on his 
personal interest. Who are the people who think that 
algebra, for instance, is the best instrument with which to 
discipline the mind? ‘Those, for the most part, who teach 
the subject, or who have been specially trained in it. In 
the same manner, who are the persons who think grammar 
furnishes the best nutrition for a growing mind? Mainly 
those who have had much of it in their early days, or 
who give instruction in it. 

And so it is with every subject and department — per- 
sonal interest is apt to determine one’s judgment in regard 
to its value. Of course, this attitude is not peculiar to 
our own times. The history of education is in considerable 
part a story of the conflict of opinions based upon prejudice, 
upon narrow experience, upon the inability of people to 
keep themselves out of their reflections when they deal 
with the schools. In this respect, education is no different 
from ethics, or religion, or politics, or sociology, or any other 
subject that relates intimately to one’s everyday life. 

And then there are certain views of the human mind and 
the way in which it is influenced which have played a 
leading role in determining theories of values of studies 
and methods of teaching. Ask the man on the street how 
the mind is strengthened, and he will probably say that if 
you exercise it, it will gain in power just as when you 
éxercise a muscle it will increase in strength. Ask him how 
he would apply this to the work of the school, and he will 
respond with the proposition that “what pupils should be 
required to do is to work hard on studies that train observa- 
tion, memory, reason, and all the mental faculties.” Press 
him further and he will declare that reading, arithmetic, 


gtammar, spelling, algebra, and perhaps a foreign language, 
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furnish the best material for “strengthening” or “sharpen- 
ing” the faculties. He does not put his theories to the test 
by inquiring whether people who are trained mainly in 
these subjects make a better success than others in the 
work of the world. He does not seem to have learned 
anything from the lessons of every-day life to the effect that 
people who have had no training at all in these branches 
are often the leaders in their various fields. Of course, 
he is unaware of the results of investigations that have 
been made in this field, and which have proven, as fully 
as any such thing can be proven, that the study of grammar, 
for instance, will sharpen the faculties for grammatical 
things, but for nothing else. For years, students of the 
human mind have been pointing out that it is not con- 
structed on the plan whereby some special sort of exercise 
can develop a general power that can be utilized every- 
where in daily life. Any one who observes what is going 
on all about him could not fail to have noticed this; but 
most of us go ahead with our pre-conceptions, and ignore 
the glaring facts in the world which illustrate exactly the 
contrary of what we believe. 

The changes which are taking place in school courses 
throughout the world are based largely upon the view that 
the sort of training one has in the school will determine 
what he can do outside. If an individual must play the 
role of a citizen when he gets out of school, then he ought 
to study subjects relative to citizenship while he is in 
school. If he must solve certain kinds of arithmetical 
problems in daily life, he ought to study these problems in 
school. If he will use algebra in everyday situations, he 
ought to have algebra in the school; and so on throughout 
the entire list of subjects. But if most pupils will not 
use a given subject outside of the school, then it is waste- 
ful to require them to pursue it in the school. Now taking 
this view of the matter, educational reformers are going 
through the subjects of study, and pruning comparatively 
valueless material out of them. Again, they are putting 
into the schools many subjects that deal with various phases 
of modern life which have never been in there heretofore. 
The doctrine that topics should be kept in the course 
simply because they “sharpen the faculties” is passe. 

The curriculum of all the schools is being reconstructed 
as a result of the adoption of the new View of the way in 
which the mind is developed and made efficient. The old- 
time spelling book had a vast number of words that the 
typical individual would never use in daily life. Many 
of the words that he would use he couldn’t spell, because 
he didn’t use them often enough in the school. What the 
school is aiming to do to-day, then, is to find the thirty- 
five hundred words, more or less, which the majority of 
people will be likely to use in actual life, and then drill upon 
these in the school until they can be used automatically 
in about the way in which they will need to be used later 
on. Again, the majority of the graduates of elementary 
schools will have no need for the complexities of English 
grammar. They will have constant need to express them- 
selves in effective language—language that has color 
and life and go in it. They will be required to do this 
with ease and readiness in a variety of typical situations 
in daily life. Well, then, the thing for the school to do is 
to subordinate the complexities of formal grammar, and 
emphasize the actual use of effective English. 

Further, every person will need to be able to perform 
arithmetical processes that concern buying and selling, 
and simple interest, and the calculation of some of the 
common forces operating about him every day, as the wind 
and sunshine and rainfall. All right, let him have ex- 
perience in this sort of thing in the school. Eliminate 
partial payments, allegation, square and cube root, and 
give the time to the actual problems that will confront 
one in daily life. Still again, one who studies a foreign 
language in America will have need primarily to read it, 
and secondarily to understand it when spoken, and lastly, 
to speak it himself. He will find formal grammatical study 
of service only as it may help him to use the language. 
The men who are seeking for reform in the teaching of 
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foreign languages are trying to develop a method of teach- 
ing whereby less time will be devoted to mere grammatical 
technique, and much more time to the actual use of the 
language that is being studied, so that it can be employed 
in useful ways when the pupil has need for it. 

And so we might go on with every subject taught in the 
elementary school, the high school, and even in the college. 
There is profound discontent with the practical results 
of the teaching which has prevailed in the past. And 
the unrest which people feel is due to the determination of 
those who have caught the light to make the school play 
directly into life. All the advantages which men have 
sought from the school will follow from this direct contact 
between the school and everyday living. The best way 
to train the mind is to give it experience in dealing with 
actual situations — in arithmetic, for instance, in solving 
actual problems of the home, the farm, the shop, instead of 
merely imaginary ones in a book. The best possible 
disciplinary value of algebraic training will follow from 
the use of algebra as an instrument in dealing with natural 
and mechanical processes. The same principle applies 
to the geography, the history, the English, the science, and 
all the other studies taught in the schools. 

No one who has given any intelligent thought to the 
matter will doubt that the mind will be better trained when 
it deals with actualities than when it is confined to mere 
symbolic processes in a text-book. And this is precisely 
what people who are striving for a modification of the 
educational system have in mind. Their aim is to have a 
pupil, from start to finish, study subjects that will give 
him insight into his environment, that will help him to 
understand it, and to deal effectively with it — principally, 
of course, the environment of people, for they are of vastly 
greater importance to him than his physical environment. 

And he must get light from every source that will enable 
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him to understand human nature and adapt himself to 
people, individually and in the social group. For this 
reason, the schools are laying emphasis upon the practical, 
concrete, vital study of history, of economics, of sociology, 
of ethics, of psychology, and even of politics. Again, 
a pupil must be got ready to pull his own oar when he cuts 
loose from the home and the school, and he should have a 
chance to prepare himself adequately and effectively for 
some definite calling in an office, a store, a shop, or a farm, 
orahome. So the school should give instruction in manual 
arts, in household arts, in agriculture, in commercial 
subjects, and the like. There are those who regard such 
subjects as “fads” and “frills,” but no one who has sat 
down and seriously reflected upon what an individual needs 
for success in life would ever think of calling these studies 
“fads” and “frills.” 

Then the people who are leading in the reform in educa- 
tional practice are demanding that the pupil actually do the 
thing which will be required of him in real life, as nearly 
as it can be done under the conditions of modern educa- 
tion. For instance, if he is studying banking in the school, 
he shouldn’t be confined to solving book problems; but 
there should be in the school, as there is now in every up- 
to-date school, something closely resembling a bank, and 
the actual processes of banking should be performed there 
as fully as they can be. And so on with every subject 
and every topic taught. There will be no rest in American 
education until these two main reforms are accomplished — 
the curriculum must be made to relate specifically to the 
everyday social, esthetic, intellectual and physical needs 
of people, and methods of teaching must be employed which 
will compel pupils to do, instead of simply to memorize 
and to work with remote, imaginary problems confined 
to text-hooks. We have launched upon this movement in 
America, and there is no stopping it now. 
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Can’t You Talk? 


Holmes 


Talks on Art 


MavupD Moorg, Supt. Primary Education, Canton, Ohio 
(Beck righis reserved) 


AST month we talked about cats, and this month 
our talk shall be about dogs. There are no two 
animals more universally liked by children and 
grown-ups than cats and dogs. This being true, 

their knowledge of the many beautiful and handsome 
pictures painted by great artists illustrating almost every 
phase of the life of these generally loved animals will not be 
amiss. 

The young puppy is a delight especially to the little boy. 
He seems to come into sympathy with his master, to appre- 
ciate the numerous calls made upon him, and to establish, as 
he grows and develops, a firm friendship with the different 
members of the family. 

He will follow his little master wherever he may go, if 
permitted; he will enter into the sports of the children 
with as much fervor as the most vigorous, and his bark will 
manifest his delight as he jumps and rolls around. He 
can continue the sport longer than his playmates and is 
still fresh when the others are tired out. 

When they become physically tired he will perhaps lie 
down quietly, apparently contenting himself with their 
company; or, he may run around here and there in search 
of new fields of adventure. Be that as it may he never 
goes beyond their call or whistle and is always ready to 
share the contents of the lunch basket. The picnic is as 
real to the dog as to the boys and girls, and the day is all too 
short for the fun. 

Around the home the dog is a delightful companion. 
He will follow the members of the household eagerly 
longing for words of kindness and recognition, and obeys 
commands willingly. He even sits up and “speaks” for 
his food. He runs for a stick or a stone which is thrown, 
hunts for it, and when found bounds back with great 
pleasure. He “shakes hands” at command, leaps over 
sticks or through a hoop, and does many more “‘tricks”’ if 
attention is paid to his teaching. He will even sit quickly 
by looking up into the faces of his friends as if he under- 
stood the praise of his abilities, and is always alert for any 
new enterprises that may be undertaken. 

When the boys are off for a swim he is on hand ready to go 
along, and he takes to the water as naturally as any of them. 
He will frolic and swim with the best of them, and when all 
are through with their play in the water, he comes out and 
shakes himself thoroughly, as much as to say,“ I am drying 
my skin as well as you are.” When they are dry and 
dressed he is quite ready for the next exploit. When the 
day’s sport is over he will enter upon his rest as quietly as a 
tired boy. 

Thesé few illustrations are sufficient to show the value 
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of the dog as the companion of man. Let the children 
tell of their experiences with their dogs. It will make 
the lesson more real to them. 

“There are certain characteristics which make this 
companionship possible, and most of the characteristics 
are the results of generations of training.” (Just a slight 
digression here: If this be true, and we know it is true, what 
will not scientific child-study and child-training accom- 
plish in a generation or two?) 

The first of these characteristics, which we speak of as 
instinct, is the remarkable sympathy which the dog has for 
human beings. He seemingly not only. understands but 
anticipates his master’s wishes and desires, and enters into 
his life with an intensity which becomes devotion. 

Another characteristic which makes the dog a com- 
panion of man is his capacity for obedience. He soon 
learns and understands directions and to obey the spoken 
word or gesture. Many tricks can be taught in a short 
time if they are begun early, and his memory will carry 
them all through his life. Dogs have a special attach- 
ment for children and seem to feel that they are 
intrusted with the care of their young friends. ‘Can’t 
You Talk?” by Holmes, and “Saved,” by Landseer, pic- 
tures that have an exceedingly strong hold upon children, 
most. beautifully illustrate these points. 


Can’t You TALK? 


Have the children study the picture and answer questions 
like the following: 

Which is the larger, the dog or the child? 
any fear of the dog? If not, why not? 
in any way injure the child? Would he allow the child to 
be injured? What would the dog do in case of outside 
interference? Why is the child looking up into the dog’s 
face? What is the child saying to the dog? Do you think 
the dog knows what the child is saying? Do you think 
the dog can talk? How do dogs express their thoughts and 
feelings? What kind of a dog is this one? 

In the upper primary grades write an imaginary conver- 
sation between the child and the dog. Have the child tell 
the dog what he likes to play. Then have the child ask 
the dog what he likes to play. Write only the .exact 
words of the conversation on the blackboard. Later it 
could be written in complete story form. 

We lead to an analysis by questioning, then train to a 
rebuilding of the picture as a whole. After this analysis 
and rebuilding and description, we lead the child to make 
a story, thus furnishing opportunity for purely original 
work. Always encourage a little child to select that which 
is pleasant to talk about. Invest a picture with color, with 
movement, with sound. 


Has the child 
Would the dog 


Saving the life of a friend is ample proof of real affection 


‘and children never tire of looking at the pictures of life- 


saving dogs and of talking about them. “A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society,” by Landseer, is another 
one of these pictures. There is a look of intelligence in 
the dog’s face, and apparent appreciation of his ability to 
put his great strength to the service of those whom he loves. 

“The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” by Landseer, 
is a true picture of the strong devotion of the dog to his 
master. 

In the Vernon Gift in the National Gallery in London 
hangs Landseer’s “King Charles Spaniels,” sometimes 
called ‘The Cavalier’s Pets.” It represents two beautiful 
dogs lying on a table. One, the darker of the two, is 
resting upon the brim of a large gray hat, with an immense 
drooping ostrich feather hanging over the edge of the 
table. 

These dogs were the beloved pets of their owner, Mr. 
Vernon, who gave Sir Edwin Landseer the commission for 
this picture. The sketch was made at Mr. Vernon’s home, 
but for some reason was left unfinished. One day Mr. 
Vernon met Mr. Landseer in London and reminded him 
of the picture he was to paint for him. Two days later 
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the finished picture was delivered at Mr. Vernon’s home. 
It had been painted in two days. This has been called a 
“triumph of dexterity.” Only the greatest practice and 
the complete mastery of his brush could have enabled the 
artist to accomplish such a fine piece of work in so short 
a time. 

It has been said of Landseer that he “ Darwinizes his 
animals and makes them more than human.” But he most 
certainly paints “the human temperament beneath the 
animal mask.” 

“Suspense,” is another excellent production by Landseer. 
A little child upon looking intently at the picture for awhile 
said, ‘“‘Nero hears his master coming.” Another child said 
of it, “Nero will not let anybody come through the door 
to take the gloves and umbrella from the table.” 

“ Along with the firm friendship for persons is the intelli- 
gent sense of ownership which leads the dog to watch the 
premises always with one eye open for intruders. He often 
evidences a wonderful sagacity in estimating the motives 
of persons who enter the premises, growling inexorably at 
some persons while quietly yielding to others. 

“The stranger at once becomes an object of suspicion, 
but when properly introduced by the master the dog ac- 
cepts the situation at once and feels that all is well. 

“Dogs seem to have a peculiar responsibility for chil- 
dren. They will follow them about faithfully and will 
instantly resent any attack upon the children. What more 
beautiful sight can you picture than a big dog quietly 
following a little child in its roamings, resting when the 
child rests, running when the child runs? If danger seems 
imminent, the dog will sacrifice his own life for that of the 
child. The many stories of the wonderful power and 
sagacity of the St. Bernard dogs furnish unending satis- 
faction to children. 

“How often on my walks in Holland I have met peasants 
tramping along in whitewashed wooden shoes beside a 
muzzled dog which sometimes staggered, and frequently 
lay down from sheer exhaustion! It makes no difference 
what their size or breed may be, all dogs are forced to labor 
there unmercifully. Moreover, the work of Dutch dogs 
does not end when merchandise is sold, for, when the chance 
is offered him, the driver seats himself in the cart, and makes 
the wretched steeds draw him home. It exasperated me 
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to see this treatment of the canine race in Holland, but the 
dogs are cheap, and the men are either lazy or hard-hearted.”’ 

The well-loved, big and beautiful shepherd dog is per- 
haps the best illustration of the effect of human training 
on the savage nature of the dog. By nature the tendency 
of dog-life is to worry and kill sheep, but this dog has been 
trained to tend them, to drive them from place to place, 
and to protect them from enemies even at the cost of his 
own life. “It is very interesting to note the behavior 
of a young shepherd dog when he is first brought into con- 
tact with a flock. He regards them with an attention 
which he gives to no other living things, except perhaps his 
master. Out of a litter of well-bred pups belonging to this 
variety, the greater part will at once assume a curatorial 
attitude toward a flock. They will show a disposition to 
keep them together, and will seize on an individual only 
in case he undertakes to break away. They will generally 
use no more force than is necessary to reduce the recalci- 
trant to order. They arrest him by catching hold of the 
leg or fleece, and rarely-seize hold of the throat, which other 
dogs, led by their inherited instincts, are apt at once to 
assail. If we could measure in some visible manner the 
psychic peculiarities of animals, we should be led to regard 
this great change in the instincts of the dog, which has been 
brought about by his use in herding, as perhaps the most 
momentous transformation which man has ever accom- 
plished in any creature.” 

This whole subject of Dogs from the Artists’ View-Point 
should be introduced with the picture of “The Connois- 
seurs,” by Sir Edwin Landseer. It is his own picture in 
company with two of his best friends from the animal 
kingdom. 

“Laying Down the Law” and “Well-Bred Sitters,” by 
Landseer, “Wasp,”’ by Rosa Bonheur, “Kiss Me” and 
“Which Do You Like?” by Holmes, are other pictures 
that should by all means be taken up this month and with 
which the children should familiarize themselves. 

Use these pictures, mounted on cardboard, ‘in -sense- 
training games as suggested in previous articles. 

Short talks and stories about many of these pictures will 
be found in the Art Reader, “What the Pictures Say,” 
published by the Educational Publishing Company, 50 
Bromfield St .eet, Boston, Mass., 40 cents. 





A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society Landseer 
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Children in a Mission Kindergarten 


Children of the Middle Kingdom 


NANCY VIRGINIA GOSSE 


HE Chinese call their country the Middle Kingdom, 

because they thought China was in the middle 

of the earth. Everything in the Middle Kingdom 

is very unlike what you see in America. The 
people look so queer and everyone talks so loud that 
they seem to be quarreling; and we cannot understand 
a word of what they are shouting. 








Carrying a Pupil’s Luggage to the Dormitory 


The dirty, narrow shopping streets have long, narrow 
gold-lettered sign-boards hanging on either side, telling 
of the wonderful things inside the shops, which are so 
small, dark, and dirty that we wonder how anything 
wonderful can come out of them. The streets are lined 
with street kitchens and booths of all kinds of wares. The 
boys gather around the cake stalls and fill themselves on 
cakes and meat dumplings. Bamboo poles are placed from 
roof to roof across the streets and are full of clothes hung 
out to dry or sun. 

We see a box carried on two poles which rest on the 
shoulders of two men, and it is such a strange sight that we 
stop to look at it. We see peeping out from a tiny window 
an almond-eyed Chinese girl in a bright silk dress. Oh! 
it is a sedan chair. And this is the way people travel in 
China. As the men walk rapidly along, the front one gives 
a long-drawn-out, ““‘O—h,” and the back one answers 
with a quick, ‘““Oh!”” We wonder if they are in pain, but 
are told that they are warning the people of their coming. 
It made us laugh to hear them. 

The same kind of shops are grouped together. There 


will be a whole street of dried fish, or of cakes, or rice. 
The streets are very, very narrow and crooked. This is 
the reason. Everyone in China is very much afraid of 
evil spirits and tries in every possible way to defend him- 
self from the wicked spirits. The belief is that spirits 
travel only in straight paths; so the streets are made crooked, 
and if a spirit pursues a person to harm him, it will soon 
become lost and its victim can escape. 

Chinese cities have high walls of stone and brick to pro- 
tect the residents from robbers and enemies. Each city 
has a number of gates which are closed at seven or, eight 
o’clock in the evening. There is always an inner and an 
outer gate, which are never placed opposite each other, but 
are on the joining sides of a square. 

The reason is the same as for the crooked streets. The 
evil spirits, which can travel only in straight paths, will get 
lost in the square and so the city will be safe. The gates 
are of heavy iron or wood and when closed and bolted, no 
one can enter or leave except by presenting a letter from the 
Governor. Then one may be drawn up over the walls 
in a basket, or the gates be opened to allow him to pass. 

Chinese city walls are both beautiful and interesting. 
They are old and covered with grass, vines, and pretty 
plants. 

Chinese children have very few games, for they have no 
place in which to play games. Their court-yards — if they 
have any at all —are very small and are usually full of 
standing water covered with a green scum. The streets, 
which are only a few feet wide, are full of people. So the 
children have no good place to play. They have a game 
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resembling battledoor and shuttlecock in which they use 
their heels as bats. In the largest Chinese cities Christian 
Missionary Societies have founded kindergartens and there 
the children learn to play and to grow care-free and happy. 
They learn to love and trust their teachers; and go home 
at the end of the day full of stories of the wonderful games 
they have played and of the things they have been doing. 

It made me glad to see the children’s joy in their play. 
They would run over the green grass and pat it affection- 
ately and show as much joy as young kittens let out of a 
box. Then when I went into the dark, damp homes of 
some of these little tots I could understand why they were 
so wild over the open, sunny, dry yards, and it made a 
lump rise in my throat just as it would in yours. 

In a Chinese school the pupils study aloud and each one 
seems to try to drown the voices of the others by shouting 
at the top of his voice. I visited a school when they were 
giving the examinations. There were five teachers in one 
room with groups of children around them. 

A teacher would open a book and say a word or two; then 
the children would take up the passage and recite for pages 
at a time, and all without seeming to stop for a breath. It 
sounded like one long sentence. When five groups are 
reciting at one time in one room the noise is deafening. 
The work is almost entirely memory work. Page after 
page of their classics and history are committed to memory. 

Excepting the mission schools there are very few schools 
for girls in China, but there are boys’ schools in all the cities. 
Boys and girls do not attend the same schools except in the 
country districts. And there are not many country people 
in China. Farmers mostly live in the cities and go out 





Young Ladies in a Mission Boarding School 


to their farms during the day — and woe be to them if they 
do not get into the city before the gates close in the evening! 
Chinese homes are surrounded by high walls. Many of 
the homes are adorned with beautiful bronzes and em- 
broideries, but they have very little to make them comfort- 
able or homey. The bare mud or stone floors make them 
chilly and damp even on bright days. The chairs are square 
wooden ones. The tables have no table-cloths; knives 
and forks are not used but food is eaten with chopsticks. 
The bones, seeds, and skins are thrown upon the floor. 
There is no fire. Warmth is secured by piling on wadded 
garments until in winter the Chinese look like barrels. 
The houses are built around open courts into which 
windows open. The only opening to the outside world 
is a small gate or doorway into the street. When we enter 
this gate we are in a hall and can see no doorway to the 
inner room, for there is a tall, wide screen in front of it, 
usually having hideous pictures painted onit. This is done 
to keep the evil spirits out. P 
The boys eat and play with their sisters until they ate 
seven years old; then they eat with the men. 
The small feet of the girls and women make it hard for 
them to walk, so when they go out upon the streets they 
ride in sedan chairs. When.a girl is about five years old, 
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Class of Boys in a Government School 


her feet are bound and the toes drawn down toward the 
heel until her foot will go into tiny shoes three or four 
inches long. They are kept bound all through life and 
as the blood cannot circulate they become numb and do 
not grow. They are called flower feet and the Chinese 
think them beautiful, but to us they seem cruelly de- 
formed. The tiny doll-like shoes are made of silk or 
bright cloth and are often beautifully decorated. 

However, I am glad to tell you that foot-binding is 
gradually decreasing and perhaps in a few generations 
it will cease altogether. But you know China is a big 
country and it takes a long, long time to get to the interior, 
where there are no railways and where the people like to 
keep their old customs. 

When a new baby comes to a Chinese home, the mother- 
in-law burns incense before the household idols. When the 
baby is a month old his head is shaved and he is given a 
“milk name” which he keeps until he receives his school 
name. After graduation, he receives a name which he 
keeps until his business name is given. After death a 
name is given him by which he is ever afterward known. 
How would you like to have four or five different names 
instead of keeping the same one all your life? 

The shaving day is a feast day if the baby is a boy; but 
few feasts are given for girls. No other birthday is ob- 
served until the fiftieth one is reached. Just think of 
waiting until you were fifty years old for your birthday 
party! 

Just as in Japan, the New Year is the birthday of every 
one. Achild is called a year old when he is born. On New 
Year’s Day he becomes a year older. So a baby born on 
the last day of the year would be called two years old when 
he was really only two days old. Isn’t that a strange 
way to count ages? 

If you were to visit a Chinese City you would see outside 
the gate a tower with a ledge opening into a pit. This is 
called the baby tower. When unwelcome girl babies 
come, they are taken and thrown into the baby tower. 
It is considered displeasing to the gods to have many girls, 
and often mothers throw their baby girls away for this 
reason. Sometimes they are thrown away because they 
are weak or deformed or because the parents are too poor 
to provide food and clothing for so many. Sometimes 
a thrown away girl is rescued and brought up by those 
who have no children or those who need help in their 
shops. 

I saw a little blind girl who had been thrown away. 
Some Christians rescued her and carried her to a mission- 
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ary who took her in, burned her dirty clothes, washed 
her and put on clean clothes, and cared for her kindly. 
She will go to a school for blind children this year. She is 
a bright girl and walks all over the house and yard by the 
aid of her stick. When we went into the yard, she said, 
“‘Good-morning,” in English. Good-morning is the only 
English word she knows. 

All children wear charms te keep away evil spirits. Ifa 
child becomes ill, it is thought that one of his-thtee spirits 
has departed, so a priest is called in who beats on a drum 
and upon the wandering spirit toreturn. The medicine 
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taken by a Chinese is enough to make one ill. Lizards, 
snakes, and insects are dried and ground into powder, 
which, after being mixed with a vegetable powder, is made 
into a stew and drunk. Is it any wonder that so many 
people die? 

After death the body is placed in a coffin and left in the 
public mortuary until enough money can be saved for 
burial expenses, which may be in a few days, a few years. 
or never. Are you not thankful that you live in the West 
and are what the children of the Middle Kingdom call 
“upside-down people”? - 




















Pose Drawing for Primary 


Grades 


MARGARET M. EvVERIST 


E must always keep in mind that we are not 

working for technique, nor for any phase of 

accuracy, and only hope for approximate results. 

Children love to draw and to please and will 
work diligently for approval. One is’ apt to think that 
if they know the method of drawing, they know how to 
draw. . This is not true. 

A method is but an orderly way of doing. It is the road, 
but not the destination. It is the path along which you 
must do your own walking. Many think that because 
the method of drawing these action figures is simple, 
the drawing of figures themselves is easy. This is not true. 
These figures represent the very essence of drawing and to 
attain the ability to draw them requires persistent work 
and not a little patience. 


- First GRADE 


Pose a child standing. Point finger at 
boy and say what I say. I touch the 
coat; say after me, “This is the boy’s 
coat.” This repetition fixes the idea of 
coat in mind of the class. Draw the coat 
thus: 





Keep children mentally active and focused upon what 
you are doing. Point again, top of coat, bottom of coat 
(repeat). ‘Ask* where are the arms at top or bottom of 
coat. Develop power to locate parts. Put arms at top 
of coat thus: 





Locate legs in the same way. Add legs — then head. 


Second half year. Teach action, pose child in walking 
position (side view) or standing. Locate parts, etc. 
This action may be used this month when we want parades, 
soldiers, etc. 
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SECOND GRADE 


Review work of first grade. Teach running. The 
oblique line is the line of action and the more rapid 
the running the more the lines slant. 


Draw the body thus: 





Add legs and arms, bending both. If they can draw 
one boy running they can draw two and connect them by 
lines and we have boys playing horses. 





After teaching these action figures let the class do their 
own work and think individually; that is, let them illustrate 
any games that they play or anything they do in or out- 
side of school, and see if the class can tell just what the 
different figures are doing. Let them apply their pose 
drawings in a winter landscape. 

Teacher may suggest something and let them illustrate 
in some seat work period, as: 
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Boys playing ball, flying kites. Children running in the 
street, showing nearness and remoteness. Children see- 
sawing, jumping rope, playing marbles. Of course we 
always suggest the sports that are in season, but as this is 
the only time we teach pose, and as pose lessons may not 
be continued in later issues, these suggestions are made 
at this time. 

TumrpD GRADE 

Look for Placing, Action, Proportion. 

Draw head first, using orange for face. Then draw waist 
and see that the head goes twice into body or waist. Then 
skirt and body practically the same, and the legs practically 
same as waist and skirt. As the child poses, the teacher 
draws for the class on the board and thén on paper to show 
size. The children watch and compare my.drawing with 
the child posing or model. 








I Want to Tell Teacher 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


Those who see our problems from the outside can give 
us new and illuminating angles of vision. This little 
story, told by a nurse, contains suggestions for the earnest 
teacher: 

_ “When I was nurse in a certain pretty home in this 
city,” she said, “I had the pleasure of showing a newly 
arrived baby brother to a little seven year-old-girl. She 
admired the baby duly, wondered if he could open his eyes, 
and gently kissed his soft puckered cheek. 
Then struck by a sudden thought she hopped 
up and down excitedly, saying, ‘O, mother! 
mother! please may I go to school right away? 
I want to tell teacher. Ruth told her about 
their little kitten, but this is better yet, and 
won’t she be surprised, and glad!’ The mother 
smilingly gave permission, and the child 
dashed away to share her happy news with 
teacher. 

“This was not the only child I met during 
my month’s stay in that neighborhood, that 
wanted to tell teacher. It seemed that all 
the children in her room wanted to take her 
one of their flowers, or apples, or share the 
delightful family happenings with her. 

“T saw teacher only once, and she looked 
just as I thought she would. She had the 
serene mother face. When you saw her kind 
eyes you knew they looked out from a heart that held 
loving understanding of all the good and bad children, 
of the happy and sad ones.” 

Are you one of the teachers that children confide in? 
Do they want to tell their little joys and sorrows and hopes 
to you? Can you understand the language of childhood 
well enough to read the hearts opened to you? It is an 
understanding worth striving for; it brings a great reward. 
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A Farm in a School-room 
Emirie YUNKER 


S the window gardens at school were overflowing 
with flower pots and boxes filled with plants, where 
could the little folks conduct experiments in 
germination? You see, there were first hand 

experiments to be gained about the soil, the seed and many 
other things, before attempting work in the garden. When 
a little farm in the sand-table was proposed the children 
were overjoyed at the mere mention of growing things 
therein, and all hands were ready to help. 

A barrel of good loamy soil was mixed with the sand in the 
proportion of three parts of the former and one part of the 
latter in a sand-table 5 feet long, 4 feet wide and 1 foot 
deep. This was placed near a sunny window. 

The orchard and vegetable garden were on one side, 
the woods and barn lot on the other. Down through the 
middle there was a walk, at the end of which stood the 
house. In order that there be sufficient shade along the 
walk from the road to the house, the children decided to 
plant tiny Norway maple seedlings, which were found 
growing under the parent tree not far from school. 

' Forty little boys and girls, arranged in groups of ten 
each, with seeds in hand eagerly waited their turn to plant 
lettuce, beets, radishes, tomatoes and corn in the vegetable 
garden, in rows one and one half inches apart. 

Apple, peach and apricot seedlings raised in the window 
garden were carefully transplanted in the orchard. A little 
boy looked for the seed leaves of a peach tree and to his 
surprise found a pair of them in the ground with burst 
stone lying near. Another transplanted a peach tree which 
he saw growing on a vacant lot. 

Mature seeds of the silver maple had blown from the 
trees. These were gathered and planted. About three 
weeks after, the baby trees slipped out of the seeds and 
began to grow. Acorns, hickory nuts and persimmon 
seeds planted in the fall, were sprouting in the window 
garden. It was decided that they belonged to the wood 
lot, and thither they were transplanted. 

Somehow, the children were better able to appreciate 
these little trees with their tiny stem, small leaves and 
thread-like roots, than the mightiest oaks and most magni- 
ficent birch trees of the forest, which at present do not 
touch their lives in any way. Gradually, however, with 
this small beginning, followed by a systematic training in 
all grades, larger things in forestry can be worked out. 

There was something of interest happening every day 
which held the attention of the children. Each morning 
before school, they stood around the fatm making new 
observations, identifying trees and measuring plants, 
watering or weeding the garden. As soon as a plant peeped 
above und, some one was eager to announce the 
fact. To astonishment, the came up in four 
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days, the lettuce in five. Then in rapid succession there 
appeared the dark red leaves of the beets and the thick 
seed leaves of the beans. The single blades of corn began 
to show. The trees and grass were growing. The farm 
was teeming with life. 

Many a useful lesson in nature was taught. Soil was 
examined and prepared; seeds were identified, tested and 
planted; plots were laid out; trees were planted; the 
garden was cultivated; and leaves were contrasted as to 
color, form and size. There were numerous opportunities 
for industrial training. The house, barn, chicken coop 
and bird house were made of heavy paper. Labels for the 
vegetables were made of cardboard 13” x 3’. Quite 
a number of original plans were carried out. Animals 
were modeled. The cow made of plasticine by a young 
artist, out of one piece of clay, caused the others to wonder, 
and spurred them on to greater effort. A horse, dog, pig, 
chickens, turkey, ducks and small birds were gradually 
added. A mirror was used for the pond. You would 
hardly have suspected that the farmer standing in the barn 
lot with a large “Jimmy” on his head, was an ordinary 
clothespin dressed up. 

Numerous live problems in arithmetic arose in planning 
the vegetable garden, the orchard, the walk, the woods 
and the barn lot; in measuring the plants; in comparisons 
that were made; in constructing the buildings and in 
keeping the record. Imaginary problems would not have 
been half so interesting nor nearly so educative. 

In art, water color studies were made, showing the differ- 
ent stages of growth. Questions like the following, written 
upon the board, were given as seat work to be read and 
answered: 


What have we in the sand-table? 

What did we plant in the garden? When? 

Which plants came up first? 

Which came up next? 

April 18, how much smaller was the lettuce than the 
corn? 


So delighted were the children with the farm that they 
were anxious to have others see it. In consequence, 
notes were written and sent to a class inviting them to see 
the farm. These were placed in envelopes of their own 
making and delivered by one of the boys who acted as 
postman. The following were among those written as a 
class exercise: 


Dear May — 

What do you think we have in our room? A little wee farm with 
a little wee house on it. 

In the garden, we planted beans, corn and other good things to 
eat. Near the garden is the orchard. There you will see some baby 
peach and apple trees, 


Your loving friend, 
MARGUERITE 


— 
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Dear Arthur — 

Come to see our little farm, May 9. You may play with our ducks 
and chickens, and sail the boats on the pond. 

Our garden gets quite thirsty. When you come you may help 
me water it. Your friend, 


STANLEY 
Dear Lillian — 

You ought to see our little orchard. It is near the len not far 
from the house. We have some fruit trees in it, 1 planted a peach 
tree. It is growing. The apricot tree grows the fastest. 

Our teacher gave every boy and girl in the room a peach and an 
apricot seed to plant at home. When school is out she will give us 
each a tree to take home. I am going to take care of mine. 

You friend, 
EpITH 









Composite Composition 


FANNIE L. BALLOU 
ITTLE children are very social creatures. They 
like to work and play and sing together; they like 
to take long walks together; and so we found they 
like to write stories together. 

First-a topic is chosen with which the children are familiar, 
then each one tries to contribute something to the composi- 
tion or story. As the sentences are made they are written 
on the board, the children helping with the spelling and 
punctuation. When the work is finished the story is read. 

This form of composition should precede composition 
at the desk, and is very helpful as a means to an end. 
Examples are given of some of the work done by Grade I, 
Riverside, Illinois. 

Examples 
THe Harp MAPLE TREE 


One day when we went for a walk we saw a hard maple 
tree. It has gray bark and wide-spreading branches. 
It is full of sap from the bottom to the top. Sometimes 
men bore a hole in the tree. Then they put a tube into 
the hole. Then they hang a pail on the tube. The sap 
goes into the pail. Then they boil the sap. Sometimes 
they make syrup. Sometimes they make sugar. Maple 
syrup is good on pancakes and biscuits. 


THE SEA-GULLS 

One day we were walking along the river when we saw 
some big sea-gulls flying around. Some were white and 
some were gray, and they all had black spots on their 
wings. They kept circling around and looking down into 
the water for fish. Then they flew down into the water, 
and we saw one fly up with something in his mouth, and 
we think it was a fish. The sea-gulls can fly very high in 
the air. They look very small when they are in the sky. 


THe WIND 


The wind blows the trees and the trees bow down their 
heads. This morning the wind blew so hard that the chil- 
dren could not ride their bicycles to school. It blew men’s 
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and boys’ and girls’ hats off. It blew the boats over the 
water. In one little girl’s yard it blew the fence down. 
A little girl was skating on her roller skates and the wind 
blew her down. The wind was so strong that it blew the 
chickens’ feathers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Once there was a little boy who lived in a little log cabin. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. He was very poor, and 
they had no school at that time. He used to sit by the 
fire and read because they had no other kind of a light. 
He used to write on a shovel with a red stone that he found 
by the river. One day he borrowed a book from a man 
and he read it, and he put it in the window one night and 
there came a snow storm and got the book all spoiled. He 
went to the man and told him what had happened and 
then he worked for the man to earn money to pay for 
the book. 

More Asout ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Once when Abraham Lincoln’s father went away from 
home, Abraham had to shoot all the animals that were 
needed for food. After he shot his first turkey he sat down 
and cried. He said it was cruel to kill a bird unless it was 
meant to beeaten. One time he shot a bear, and his mother 
made him a suit of bear-skin. When Abraham Lincoln 
grew up he went away one day to make a speech, and there 
were no street-cars or trains, so he had to ride a horse. 
While he was going, he saw a pig stuck in the mud, and he 
wanted to get off to get that pig. But he didn’t want to 
get his new suit dirty. So he went on, but he kept feeling 
sorry for the pig. Finally he went back and pulled the 
pig out. He got his clothes muddy, but he didn’t care. 


2 A True Rassir Story * 


Once a man was in his tent and he heard a noise. He 
heard “thump,” “thump.” Then he heard it again: 
“thump,” “thump.” He looked out and he couldn’t 
see anything. It was so dark he couldn’t see what it was 
so he went back to his tent and again he heard “thump,”’ 
“thump.” Then he peeked out again and he couldn’t see 
anything so he went back to his tent. Then he heard 
“thump,” “thump,” again. So he went out again and 
this time he thought he saw an animal, but he didn’t know 
what it was. Then he sat down on a log and watched, and 
he saw a rabbit jumping on his hind legs trying to scare 
the tent. Then he sat still and the rabbit began to run 
around. It even jumped over the man’s foot. Then 
another rabbit came and another rabbit and another rabbit. 
The rabbits kept coming until there were lots of rabbits. 
When they were all there, they began to play. They tried 
to see who could jump the highest. They hopped around. 
They jumped over each other just as of they were playing 
leap-frog. Then they heard a noise and away they all ran. 

* Retold from a story by John R. Long in “ Beasts Afield.” 
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READING LESSONS 
How We Begin 
VI 


Kate K. O’NEILi 
(Bock righis reserved) 


INISH your list of short vowel phonograms. Don’t 
try to ead them memorized. Just look and pro- 
nounce instantly. 

Use all single and double consonant blends be- 
fore each phonogram that will make words the children 
understand. Don’t waste time on unusual words. 

One phonic period two or three times a week will be well 
spent putting phonic words in sentences. So many words 
sound so nearly alike, that, unless much drill is given, the 
children use the wrong word. 

One of my small boys told me yesterday, “ My big sister 
draws lovely mats and colors them.” I showed him a pic- 
ture of a cat on a mat and he said, “That kitty is lying on 
a map.” 

They tell me “Dam is a boy” and “The boat is going over 
the dan’’—all common words that they use frequently 
and mispronounce every time they use them. 


ach atch adge aft amp ance anch and ang ank 
ech etch edge eft emp ence ench end eng enk 
ich itch idge ift imp ince inch ind ing ink 


och otch odge oft omp onch ond ong onk 

uch utch udge uft ump unce unch und ung unk 
ant ash ask ass ast 
ent esh esk ess est 
int ish isk iss ist 
ont osh osk Oss ost 
unt ush usk uss ust 


Teach y = iand y = I. 

Give list of words using each sound of y. After pro- 
nouncing have children underscore the y used as a con- 
sonant, and mark the vowels correctly: 


y y y 
yarn my party 
yolk by frosty 
you cry windy 
yes sly snowy 
yellow try rainy 


Make the list as long as possible. 


Teach which letter the sounds c soft, c hard, g soft, 
and g long, are used before. 

In the Pollard system a very convenient form is given 
for putting before the children. It takes but little room 
and the whole story is told at a glance: 


Ct ae G 


This may be sung to “Mulberry Bush,” or to “This is 
the Way.” The latter was given in Primary EpucaTIon 
several years ago. 

Singing this frequently seems to impress it so thor- 
oughly that the children very soon know which sound to 
use in their new words. 

In singing the old, old “‘B-a ba, b-e be,” song it is great 
fun to sing the c’s and g’s. We have: 


~ 
a~—cOoPp 





a ee 


chil 
isn’t 
read 
in y 
new 
as ¢ 
wor 
a b 


any 


cho 
anc 


use 
rea 


dri 
ani 


Tee 


an 
or 


» 
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€-a €8; Ge Ge; F191; €a, Ye-gis eo 0; €a, ge, gi, 20; 
eu-eu; a, ge, gi, €0, eu. 
ga Ba; g-e ge} gi gi; Za, ge, Bi; B-9_Bo; Ba, £e; &i, Bo; 
Bu Zu; Za, ge, Si, Fo, Fu. 

Give all the commonly used contractions. Keep list 


in sight and drill frequently. Teach the word apostrophe 
and tell why it is used in contractions. 


isn’t = is not don’t = do not 
aren’t = are not won’t = will not 
didn’t = did not Vl = I will 
doesn’t = does not you'll = you will 
wasn’t = was not she’ll = she will 
hasn’t = has not he'll = he will 
hadn’t = had not we'll = we will 
haven’t = have not I’ve = Ihave 
can’t = can not you’ve = you have 


Children say, “‘Isn’t means is not.” 

Write sentences like “The book is not here.” One 
child reads it as it stands, another child says, “The book 
isn’t here.” Or write “I don’t know how.” One child 
reads it, another changes it to “I do not know how.” 

Be sure you keep several pages ahead of your reading, 
in your basic reader, in your word drill. Add all these 
new words to your old cards and go through these words 
as often as possible. 

We always use Friday morning for reviewing all old 
work. 

Every sight and every phonic word is recited. There is 
a brownie or kewpie on a small card for every one who is 
perfect and a card with a gold star to all who do not miss 
anything. 

Friday afternoon we spend for extra reading. Children 
choose and read the story they like best from any reader; 
and something new and interesting for board reading. 

If there are any new words that need special drill, we 
use a word drill period for writing them in sentences and 
reading these sentences. 

Your brightest children may not need all this sentence 
drill. If they do not seem interested, give them some books 
and allow them to do sight reading at their desks. 

I had two little girls last year who read fifteen or twenty 
readers to themselves. At morning and noon before 
school they usually had a crowd of children around them 
and read to them. They must have made it interesting 
or the others would not have listened. 


1 
ang eng ing ong ung 


(Write phonic words in color so the words you want to 
drill will stand out from the others.) 


The boy bangs the door. 

Will you bring me an apple? 

The bung hole is in the barrel. 

I heard the fire bell go cling, clang. 

The boy clung to the ladder. 

“Ding, dong bell, kitty’s in the well.” 

I will fling a stone at the wall. 

He flung a stone at that wall. 

I see a gang of men at work. 

I hear the gong for the fire drill. 

Mother will hang out the washing. 

Arthur hung his hat in the hall. 

Harry was the king when we played “Little Lark.” 
I have a Jong stick. 

Miss rang the bell, she will let me ring it to-morrow. 
That ladder has ten rungs. 

Little Lark sang a song for the King. 

He sung “A Birdie with a Yellow Bill.” 

My bird has pretty blue wings. 
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y y 


My dress is yellow. 

My mittens are made of yarn. 

The yoke in Mary’s dress is white. 

You cannot take your doll now. 

The yolk of my egg is hard. 

Hear that dog yelp! 

The boys yell at the ball game. 

I cannot go yet. 

My doll is sitting by me. 

My dress is not dry. 

That cat is very sly. 

I did not try to read. 

Hear the baby cry! 

I wish I had a penny. 

I like a rainy day. 

The window is frosty. 

I come to school every day. 

We are going to have a Valentine party. 
After reading have each y marked and sounded. 


3 


c (hard) c (soft) g (hard) g (soft) 
The boy says c, c, c, when he eats too fast. 
The hot horseshoe says s, c, s, c, when we put it in cold 

water. 

The old frog calls g, g, g. 
The baby frogs answer g, g, g. 
Cat begins with c. (Give sound.) 
Cinders begin with c. 
Cow begins with c. 
Cup begins with c. 
The c (letter) in pencil is c. 
Clarke begins with C. 
Crackers begins with c. 
Cent begins with c. 
The c in fancy is c. 
The c in black is c. 
The g in gander is g. 
Go begins with g. 
Get begins with g. 
The g in glad is g. 
Gin begins with g. 
Grand begins with g. 
The g in gypsy is g. 
Mark and sound all g’s. 


4 


I am some one you know. 

You know a rhyme about me. 

You sing a song about me. 

You play a game about me. 

There is a cat, a cow, and a dog in my story. 
There is a moon, a dish, a fiddle and a spoon. 
The little dog does not bark, he laughs. 

The cat does not mew, she plays on the fiddle. 
The cow jumps over the moon. 

The dish and the spoon run away. 

Yes, I am —. 


5 


See if you can guess who I am. 

I am asleep when you first see me. 

I am sleeping outdoors in the hay field. 

While I sleep the cows get into the corn. 

My father’s sheep are in the meadow. 

You are afraid to waken me for you think I will cry. 
I will not cry, I will jump up and blow my horn. 

I will tell you one more thing, I wear a blue suit. 

I am —. 
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6 
I am an old old lady. 
I have the dearest little dog. 
He follows me everywhere I go. 
One day my little dog was very unhappy. 
But I couldn’t find anything for him to eat, for my 
cupboard was bare. 
I am 





7 


. a: 
forehead horrid middle 2 
There was a little girl, 
Who had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead, 
And when she was good 
She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid. 


8 


Once there was a little boy named Jack. He was a very 
quick little boy. He was nimble, too. He was always 
running and jumping. 

Jack was avery happy boy. He used to sing and whistle 
merrily all day long. 

One day Jack went to visit his grandmother. 
him a candle to light himself to bed. 

After Jack went upstairs, she heard him laughing and 
jumping. 

She called grandfather and they went upstairs very 
quietly to see what Jack was doing. 

How grandpa and grandma did laugh, for Jack was 
jumping over the candlestick. 

Grandma began to sing: 


She gave 


““* Tack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick.’ 
Merrily he jumps over, 
Jumps over, jumps over, 
Merrily he jumps over the candlestick.” 


Who will be Jack? 

Who will be the candlestick? 

Who will be grandfather? 

Who will be grandmother? 

Jack may jump and grandmother may sing. 
(Sing to tune, “ Good-night Ladies.”’) 


9 


Once upon a time there wasaking. He used to sit in his 
counting-house and count his money all day long. 

One day the king wanted a blackbird pie. The cook 
didn’t want to kill the pretty blackbirds for a pie. So she 
made a crust in a big pan. When it was cool, she lifted 
the crust and put twenty-four blackbirds in the pan. She 
put the crust over the blackbirds and put the dainty dish 
on the table before the king. 

When the king opened the pie the blackbirds all flew out 
and began to sing. 

One day the queen was hungry. She went out in the 
kitchen for something to eat. The maid gave her some 
bread and honey and she went into the parlor to eat it. 

While the queen was eating her bread and honey, the 
maid went out into the garden to hang up the clothes. 

The maid began to sing: 


“Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds, 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the king?” 
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While she was singing a saucy blackbird flew at her and 
nipped her nose. 

A boy saw the blackbird nip the maid’s nose. He laughed 
and began to sing: 


“The king was in the counting house 

Counting out his money. 

The queen was in the parlor 
Eating bread and honey. 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 

When along came a blackbird 
And nipped off her nose.” 


10 


To be read silently. Write one and get your answers 
before next is written. 


Who wants to be the king? 

Where will the king go? 

Who will choose the counting-house? 

What must the king have? 

Who will get the money? 

What must the king do with his money? 

Who will be the queen? 

What must she have? 

Who will get the bread and honey? 

Where must the queen go to eat her bread and honey? 

Who will choose the parlor? 

Who will be the maid? 

Where must she go? 

What must she do? 

What must she have? 

Who will put up the clothesline? 

Who will get the basket of clothes? 

Who will get the clothespins? 

Who will be the blackbird? 

What must he do? 

We will ail sing (or recite) “Sing a Song a Sixpence.” 

(It adds much to the enjoyment to have real money, 
bread and honey, a clothesline, and clothespins; either 
handkerchiefs or doll’s clothing may be used for the clothes.) 


11 


To-day is February 12. 

It is Lincoln’s birthday. 

Lincoln was born February 12, 1809. 

He was a very poor boy. 

He lived in a log cabin. 

His mother died when he was a little boy. 

He had a new mother who was very good to him. 

Lincoln did not go to school. 

His new mother taught him to read and write. 

He had no books or slate or paper. 

He used to do his examples on a shovel. 

When he was a man he was President of the United 
States. 

Lincoln was brave and pure and true. 


12 

To-day is February 14. 

February 14 is St. Valentine’s Day. 

Valentine was a man who lived many, many years ago. 

Everybody loved Valentine and he loved everyone. 

He liked to give people presents. 

When Valentine died, all his friends felt very sad. 

His friends said we will call him St. Valentine, and on his 
birthday we will send presents to our friends. 

So now we all send flowers or candy or valentines to our 
friends on Valentine’s Day. 


13 
To-day is February 22. 
It is Washington’s Birthday. 
George Washington was born February 22, 1732. 


oe 
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He was a good boy and always minded his mother. 
He always told the truth. 
Like Lincoln, George Washington was brave and pure 
and true. 
Washington is called “ Father of our country.” 
He is called that because he was our first President. 
One of my big brothers says, “Who is the Father of our 
country?” 
Then my other brother says, 
“Generali George Washington, 
First in war, 
First in peace, 
First in the hearts of his countryman.” 


14 
(To review double consonants.) 


My mother’s new hat is black. 

Our old horse likes bran to eat. 

Our class had a Valentine box. 

The baby is cross to-day. 

My new dress is very preity. 

Did you see the flash light? 

Are those strawberries fresh? 

The window is made of glass. 

Our cow likes to eat grass. 

Please let me go now. 

We read a story about a little lame prince. 

The cat was after my bird and I said, “scat, scat, scat!” 

Baby smashed my big doll. 

O, see it snow! 

May I spin your top? 

I do not like to write on a slate. 

Do you know how to skate? 

We live in New York state. 

Do you wish it was spring? 

That bee will sting you. 

I wish I had some séring. 

Can you /race that picture. 

I fell down twice when I was coming to school. 

(After reading, have children draw line under each double 
consonant.) 


When Interest Flags 


MARIAN CHURCHILL GRAVES 


Miss Lane stood at the board, pointer in hand, ready to 
begin the daily drill on reading words. It seemed to her, 
as she glanced over the room, that practically every child 
'o0ked bored. 

“T’m tired of it myself,” she thought. “And when first 
grade children have to force themselves to give attention 
just because they fear the penalty of inattention, it’s time 
for a change. : 

“Tast night, children,” she said, thoughtfully, “Miss 
Lane looked in her First Reader and every word was right 
there in its place. But now what do you suppose has hap- 
pened?” 

Every child seemed all ears and eyes. 

“Why, just look at this blackboard and see. The 
naughty children of the ‘ank’ family must have run away, for 
here they are on our blackboard. I am sure that their 
mother must be worried. Look at them for a minute and 
see if you can tell all their names. Yes, Harold.” 

“Bank, dank, | ank, rank, sank, tank, crank, 
dr ank, Frank, prank, shank, cl ank, th ank, bl ank, 
flank, pl ank,” recited Harold glibly. 

“How easily Harold named all these children. Now 
here are some other children that we’ll have to find. For 
Mrs. ‘ose’, the mother of the ‘ose’ family is here and none 
of the children with her. Who can name some of those 
children so that I can put them with their mother? Yes, 
rose, close, etc. 

“Now here are other children who have run away without 
any of their family. We will sound these and find out 
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their names. Yes. Now we know the name of every 
child here. You may take your book and see how many 
of the children you can find at home on page 49.” 

And Miss Lane breathed the satisfied sigh of one who has 
saved the situation by a master stroke at the last moment. 





An Experiment 


ACHASA BEECHLER 


“ TAG game! A tag game! The words are on the 
blackboard!” came joyously from various parts 
of the room. Then as Kenneth officiously carried 
the teacher’s chair to its accustomed place, came 

the silence with which children respond of their own accord 

when the right thing has been found. The visitor noticedan 
uninviting row of unphonetic words, such as through, their, 
should, and does, which were written in large script across 
the blackboard at the front of the room. To the first 
word in this row all eyes quickly glanced, then to the teacher 
they turned. “Elise” she responded. The child stood 
and pronounced the first word, “who.” At a nod that 
assured her that she had told the word correctly she ran 
and stood directly under it with her back turned to the 
blackboard. Another child, Alice, stood and pronounced 
the second word, “could,” then lightly ran to stand under 
her word beside Elise. So the game proceeded until each 
of the nine or ten words had a child standing under it. 

“What next?” thought the visitor. “Carl,” called the 

teacher. “Who,” said he, going back to the first word, the 

one under which Elise was standing. Then he ran and 
touched Elise on her shoulder. At his touch she quickly 
ran to her seat. Carl took her place under the word. 

“Jay,” called the teacher. “Could” he answered. Then 

he ran to Alice, tagged her and took her place. So the 

game continued, by beginning again with the first word, 

“‘who,” each time that a complete change of children had 

taken place, until at the sound of the gong all ran to their 

seats to prepare for recess. 

As soon as the children were sent out to play and the 
windows thrown open wide, the teacher sat down at a table 
upon which stood a paint cup full of water and a box of 
water color crayons. Taking a long sheet of paper from 
the drawer she began to color the figures which were traced 
lightly upon the paper. 

“A new number chart for the door!” exclaimed the 
visitor, “with the odd numbers in red and the even ones 
in blue!” 

“When this chart is done,” said the teacher, “I shall 
make another one and use for the upper row the odd num- 
bers colored red; for the lower row, the even ones colored 
blue, so that the children can place the figure cards colored 
in the same manner in both orders and so learn to count 
by two’s with both odd and even numbers. I have also 
planned, to take the place of the 9” x 11” grouping chart, 
a large sheet of cardboard which will cover the whole 
of one of the children’s desks, and which will be divided 
into twelve spaces instead of ten. The zero is to be written 
in black, the other numbers in the red and blue. Then, 
instead of various colors of enlarged pegs, I shall choose 
the red and blue only, placing both colors in each box. 
The children will be expected to use the red pegs to group 
the odd numbers by two’s, the blue pegs for the even ones. 
This I am sure will make a much more interesting and 
attractive chart than the one we are now using.” 

“How did you happen to think of it?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“One day not long ago,” replied the teacher, “I was 
talking to a teacher who had just returned from Rome. 
She told me that Dr. Montessori is working to apply her 
method to the grades and had shown her a large amount 
of material prepared for this purpose. The only thing which 
she specifically mentioned was a color device for teaching 
the parts of speech in which the verbs were a brilliant red, 


’ 
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the nouns blue and the articles -. dull, lifeless brown, if I 
remember correctly. I thought, ‘Here I’ve been using 
the colors for the various tones in music, but have never 
made any further application of this device. How else 
could I use color with these little folks?’ Then came the 
thought, ‘Odd and even numbers, of course! I wonder if 
Dr. Montessori uses color for this purpose as well as for the 
vowels in teaching letters and sounds?’” 

“Do you intend to use color for the vowels too?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Yes,” said the teacher; “next year, the standard green, 
so as not to conflict with the red and blue of the figures. 
I went to look at Viola’s chart the other day and found 
that she was grouping her pegs by three’s of her own initia- 
tive; I asked, ‘ Viola, how many three’s are there in seven?’ 
She thought a minute and answered, ‘Two three’s and a 
one.’ Assoonas the children had all put away the materials 
with which they had been working I eagerly asked, ‘Who 
knows how many two’s in four?’ Many indicated that 
they knew and the question was answered correctly so 
very readily that I next asked, ‘How many two’s in nine?’ 
Nearly all the children turned of one accord to the number 
cards under the window sill, put up their fingers and counted 
‘one, two, three, four’; then turned to me ready to say, 
four two’sandaone. That is fair work for immatures who 
have not been taught any numbers, is it not?” 

“Surely that is not the gong sounding!” exclaimed the 
teacher. ‘‘ Yes, itis, for here are the children!” Back went 
the materials into the drawer. ‘Yes,’’ said she, following 
the visitor’s glance at the table, “we will take the time 
to show you what we do with these other materials. I 
promised the children that they might dance the Virginia 
reel before going home this noon, but the graphophone 
has not yet come.” Then turning to the children she said, 
“Class B may come to the front. The others may all 
find some work to do. Please leave the blackboard ledges 
vacant.” 

Many little hands reached out for the “4}’’ x 11” phrase 
cards which the teacher had taken from the table and soon 
the blackboard ledges all around the room were filled with 
printed cards. Each child helped himself to a written 
card from the teacher’s lap, ran to match it, from the black- 
board ledge, and returned to the teacher to find out whether 
he had matched his phrase correctly and to read it to her. 
He then exchanged his script phrase for another, returned 
the print one to its former place on the blackboard ledge, 
and was ready to repeat the process. The visitor found it 
interesting to watch the children find for themselves the 
words which they did not know. Some ran to the number 
cards under the windows, some hunted on the farm and 
verb pictures while others stood perfectly still to sound 
their words. When it was time for. the game to end, the 
teacher placed her hands over the stack of cards on her 
lap whenever a child reached for another card after re- 
turning his. Some of the children immediately ran to their 
seats. Others without being told gathered up the cards 
from the blackboard ledge. Two children took the cards 
from the teacher’s lap, carefully keeping the script and 
print separate, placed the rubber bands around the sets 
and returned them to the table. 

The teacher then held before the seated children a sheet 
of 9’ x 12” drawing paper, which was folded lengthwise, 
in halves. On one side of the crease was printed in large 
type a row of ow’s giving the paper this appearance: 





ow 
Ow 
Ow 
Ow 
Ow 
Ow 
Ow 











As soon as the class had pronounced the long o sound, 
she opened the sheet: 
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sl ow 
cr ow 
gl ow 
gr ow 
sh ow 
fl ow 
thr | ow 








The children pronounced each word immediately upon 
recognizing the initial sound. 

Quickly putting away the drawing paper the teacher 
gave out some 1}” x 9” strips of cardboard ‘upon which were 
printed in small type many action sentences such as: 


Throw and catch the ball. 
Fly to the doll house. 

Sit in a chair. 

Run and jump up on the box. 


The children silently read, then gathered around the 
teacher and held out their slips to her. ‘One at a time,” 
she said taking the card of the one nearest, who immediately 
performed the action and ran back to his place. 

“The graphaphone! The graphaphone! Oh! Oh! We 
are going to dance the Virginia Reel!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren, softly clapping their hands, as two large boys entered 
the room, one carrying the box, the other the horn. 

“Class A may dance first. Will you please start the 
graphaphone, Juanita?” asked the teacher. 

The children marched to the open space at the front of 
the room, and formed in two rows facing each other. The 
boys stood on one side, the girls on the other. After salut- 
ing each other with a deep bow, both rows marched for- 
ward to the middle then backwards to their places. Two 
children, a boy and a girl from opposite ends and opposite 
sides of the square, marched to the center and bowed, then 
backed to their places. The two children from the two 
remaining, ends of the square immediately did likewise. 
This was followed by the same couples alternately march- 
ing forward, swinging each other completely around with 
right hands and retreating; marching forward, swinging 
with left hands and retreating; marching forward, swinging 
with both hands and retreating. All the children were 
then standing in their original places. The boy and girl 
opposite each other at one end marched directly forward 
and advanced down the center, alternately turning each 
other around with their right hands and the other children 
with their left hands, until the leaders stood at the opposite 
end between the rows. The two children at the other 
end stepped forward and put up their arms, forming an 
arch. The leaders then marched down the center, followed 
by all the children, each in his turn, passed around behind 
the two children forming the arch, turned and marched 
under until all excepting the leaders stood in their original 
places. They then marched down the center to their 
places. All marched forward to the middle, backward 
to their places, bowed, faced to the right and took their 
partners to their seats. At a word from the teacher all 
stood ready to be dismissed for the noon hour. 

“How quickly the children match their script and print 
cards,” said the visitor, when the teacher returned to the 
room. 

“Yes, they are about ready to drop this sort of work,” 
replied the teacher. “I have had less trouble this year 
than ever before with the transition from script to print. 
Of course there are a few children even among these im- 
matures who readily notice the likeness between the 
two forms and have little or no difficulty, but the majority 


do not find it soeasy. We began this year by placing print . 


cards beside the large pictures above the blackboard after 
the script forms of the words had been thoroughly learned. 
The children matched print with print for a while until 
that was easy. Then I erased the script words from the 
blackboard under the pictures and had them match the 
print with the script. We did the same with the phono- 
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grams, then took up the phrases. The children meanwhile 
worked with both script and print forms when using the 
small picture cards at their seats and the large picture word 
cards on the blackboard ledge. The transition was so 
easily and gradually made that no one realized that there 
was anything hard about it.” 

“Will you tell me about the writing before I go?” asked 
the visitor abruptly changing the subject. “I suppose 
you have used the Montessori writing?” 

“Not in its entirety, I am sorry to say,” replied the 
teacher. We have not had the sand paper letters. Instead 
the children have traced words that were written with a 
drawing pencil upon large sheets of paper. As soon as they 
could trace a word correctly I have asked them to lay 
grains of corn first upon the written word, then freehand 
upon their desks, from the words which were written upon 
the blackboard asa guide. In this way we have worked out 
whole phonetic families before attempting to write them. 
[ think you have seen the children working with the large 
geometric forms. These I cut from heavy cardboard. 
They place them upon drawing paper, draw around them, 
then fill in the outline with their colored crayons. I have 
insisted that they hold the crayons under their hands with 
the thumb and the tips of all the fingers resting upon the 
crayon exactly as they hold the white crayon at the black- 
board. This is to avoid cramping of the hands and finger 
movement. One Montessori teacher whom I know uses 
large slates and white blackboard crayons for this work. 
The crayons can be easily erased from the slate with a dry 
cloth, which makes the slates perfectly sanitary and does 
away with the use of so much drawing paper. 

“IT have anxiously watched for some one to produce an 
original design by using two or more of the geometric 
forms, but not one has yet appeared. I have lately had 
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the opportunity of observing a class of much more mature 
children who have been started in this way. Some one, 
the very first day, produced a design, a circle sét within a 
half circle much as a cup rests in a saucer. Tlie circle 
was colored yellow and. the extending parts of the half 
circle orange color. From this beginning a great variety 
of designs have sprung up. These children enjoy this 
work immensely. 

“The results here in this immature room have undoubt- 
edly been much better than usual. Every child in the room 
can write. All handle the crayon with a careless ease that 
tells of the mastery of the technique of writing. I am 
now making a set of emery and sandpaper letters which I 
expect to use next year, feeling that they will be as useful 
for the phonic work as for writing. It seems to me now 
that the logical, or rather psychological, way will be first 
to reach the sound from the picture phonogram cards, then 
to follow this with the presentations of the sandpaper letter 
for tracing with the fingers and learning the sound from 
the letter itself. This will be an introductory step to 
the tracing of the word as a whole and the use of the 
corn upon the desks. Some one with whom I was talking 
the other day suggested that the children be allowed to 
write the words upon transparent paper placed over 
the copy prepared for the corn, before going to the 
blackboard.” 

“Why, how late it is! I hope that I have not kept you 
from your lunch, Miss Collins!” exclaimed the ‘visitor 
suddenly awakening to a realization of the time and ex- 
tending her hand to say good-by. ‘This work is of such 
absorbing interest I hope to use it all next year, but now 
good-by.” 

“You are very welcome to it. Good-by and success to 
you,” responded the teacher as she closed the door. 
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Five Little Pennies 


Auice E. ALLEN 


VI 
The George and Martha Party 


(The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, which Miss Doris, 
their teacher, calls The Penny Bank. Marjory Brook lives in a big 
beautiful home not far away, called Overbrook. The children have 
become well acquainted, but, although Mr. Brook is kind and friendly, 
Mr. Penny will not allow the little Pennies to go to Overbrook, and 
seems to dislike Mr. Brook. Marjory has been lost and found. She 
ha; been traveling about with a show-company. They supposed her 
name was Marjory, Penny, and had no idea that she was the wealthy 
Brook child for whose return big rewards were offered. When she be- 
came too weak and sick to dance, they sent her home. Aunt Melissa 


Penny has come to live at The Penny Bank, so Melissa Maud can go 
to school.) 


Perhaps no little girl ever enjoyed going to school as 
much as Melissa Maud did. She had a good time every 
single minute. She was full of plans and found the dearest 
little ways of helping everybody. After she’d been in 
school a week, Miss Doris wondered how she’d ever taught 
without her. 

And Melissa Maud studied and tried her best to have 
perfect lessons. But somehow she’d been out of school 
so long, it wasn’t easy. And although Miss Doris helped 
her out of school, Melissa Maud couldn’t get the perfect 
marks she so wanted. It was all she could do to keep up 
with her class. 

“Miss Doris says it will be easier by and by,” Melissa 
Maud told Aunt Melissa. “But I’m really afraid I’m 
always going to be stupid.” She was as discouraged as so 
plucky a little girl could be. 

“TI don’t believe there are any of the others who can 
bake bread and pies and cake and cook and sew and do 
all the things you can, Lissy,” Aunt Melissa said. “Wait 
a little — you'll get on faster soon.”’ 

Just one thing besides her lessons troubled Melissa Maud. 
Even after the visit of Mr. Brook and Marjory at The Penny 
Bank, and after several invitations from them’ for visits 
from. the little Pennies to Overbrook, still Father would 
not Jet any of the little Pennies go. Melissa Maud had 
given up asking-why. But she couldn’t help wondering. 

e Saturday morning, just a few days before Washing- 
ton’s. Birthday, a servant from Overbrook came to The 
Penny Bank. He carried a number of small letters. He 
gave five of them to Melissa Maud. There was one for her 
and one for each of the boys.. And each one said: 


Miss Marjory Broox 
At Home 
On Washington’s Birthday 
From Four Till Eight 


The fifth letter was for Master Robert Penny. And it 
was written by Marjory herself. 


“T am going to be a little Martha Washington at the 
party,” she said; “and I want you to be a little George. 
Father has sent to New York for suits for us both. As soon 
as they come, I will send yours to you. You must all be 
sure to come this time, for I couldn’t have any party without 
you.” 

“Tsn’t that lovely?” cried Melissa Maud. “Just think, 
Bob —a real George and Martha Party —and you in a 
real little George suit! Won’t Marjory be a sweet little 
Martha? Oh, I do wish Father’d come, so I could tell 
him!’’ Suddenly Melissa Maud’s face .grew sober. ‘“‘Do 
you suppose, Aunt Melissa, Father will say we can’t go 
this time?” she asked gravely. 

“T suppose — not,” said. Aunt Melissa grimly. “You 
leave John Penny to me, Lissy.” 

Melissa Maud never knew how Aunt Melissa managed — 
but, for once, Father said they might all go. The Penny 
Bank was so full of joy at the very thought, that much 
of the gladness spilled over and could be heard on all sides 
in gay laughs and shouts. 

Of course, Miss Doris was invited to the party. It was 
she who suggested that, as a surprise to George and Martha 
Washington, each little guest should wear some pretty 
touch of Colonial costume. All the mothers and fathers 
agreed and helped — Miss Doris was one of those delightful 
persons whom everyone always wanted to help. 

Melissa Maud was wild at the thought — any kind of 
dress-up delighted her. She and Miss Doris and Aunt 
Melissa ransacked the old attic of the Penny Bank. "Way 
back in one corner, they came across a dusty, cobwebby 
old chest. And when Aunt Melissa had dusted and dusted, 
and Miss Doris had turned a rusty key in a rusty lock, the 
chest was found to be full of quaint old gowns, ribbons, 
bonnets, and even shoes. 

“They must have belonged to your mother’s fqlks, 
Lissy,” said Aunt Melissa. “She was a lovely little thing — 
your mother. She had big dark eyes and lovely golden 
hair. And she always wore the prettiest dresses and 
things.” 

“Ts there any reason why Melissa Maud shouldn’t have 
these things?” asked Miss Doris, looking up from the 
chest. In her hands was a string of coral beads with a gold 
clasp. 

“None whatever,” said Aunt Melissa. “The child 
does need clothes. I never knew there were any such things 
here. We'll get some one to come in and make some 
dresses.” 

“Oh, let me—please!” cried Miss Doris. “I can make 
dresses. I make my own. And I'd just love to dress up 
Melissa Maud.” 

Out of some pretty blue and white flowered stuff, Miss 
Doris made a little Colonial gown for Melissa Maud to 
wear at the party. Some old lace made dainty under- 
sleeves. She wore her hair high on her head. It was 
powdered lightly and held in place by a silver comb. 
She had high-heeled strap-slippers, and she carried a fan. 

The other little Pennies were made as gay and old-timesy 
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as possible. Robert was a perfect little George Washing- 
ton—plum-colored satin suit, buff waistcoat, stock, 
ruffles, braided hair tied with a black bow, slippers with 
big buckles, silken socks, pointed hat, sword, and all. 
He made himself as tall as he possibly could. Even on his 
tiptoes, Martha must still be a little taller. But he was 
big of his age and she was small. And when he marched 
up to her, hand on heart, with a low bow, everyone clapped. 
And when Martha, in the richest and daintiest of court 
costumes of soft gold color, swept him a courtesy and took 
his arm, everyone clapped again harder than ever. 

They were a gay little crowd and they did have the best 
time! Mr. Brook himself and Marjory’s nurse and Miss 
Doris helped in the games. They played all the old- 
fashioned things you could think of —the needle’s eye, 
hunt the slipper, ring around a rosy and drep the handker- 
chief. There were prizes given for different things — 
little flags, bunches of cherries, tiny hatchets, and all sorts 
of pretty things. 

After supper, they had a dainty little dance. Then Mr. 
Brook said he was so pleased with all the costumes, he had 
decided to give a prize to the best. It didn’t take the 
judges long to select the two best ones among the girls — 
Marjory’s, of course, and Melissa Maud’s. 

Miss Doris and Mr. Brook stood together while the judges 
were deciding between the two. 

“Of course it is Melissa Maud’s,” Mr. Brook said. 
“Hers is home-made — Marjory’s came straight from a 
costumer’s in New York.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Doris absently. Mr. Brook went to 
speak to the judges. Miss Doris stared fascinated at the 
two little girls who, side by side, walked up and down to 
show their costumes. 

Melissa Maud was taller than Marjory, and not quite 
so fairy-like. Her hair was darker and redder. Her eyes 
were gray — not brown. Her cheeks were round and rosy. 
Marjory’s face was pale and pointed. Her eyes were dark. 
Her hair was like a golden cloud. She was slender, and 
every move she made was bird-like and graceful. She 
carried her little head proudly. Her mouth wasn’t so 
sweet and kissable as Melissa Maud’s. But for one brief 
minute, it seemed to Miss Doris that they looked alike. 
The rich, well-cared for Marjory Brook looked like the 
poor, neglected, hard-working Melissa Maud Penny. 
Miss Doris looked again — but all in a minute the resem- 
blance was gone. Melissa Maud’s face had suddenly 
flashed into the brightest smiles all set with dimples. 
Marjory’s had grown sullen and her mouth drooped dis- 
contentedly. 

The prize had been given — and given to Melissa Maud. 
And it was a shining five-dollar gold-piece. 

Melissa Maud came flying toward Miss Doris. 

“Oh just see!’ she cried. “She held out the gold-piece. 
“They gave it to me. But it’s almost all yours — ’cause 
you made the costume, Miss Doris, and thought it out and 
everything.” 

“T’m going to fix the dear little thing so she’ll be just as 
pretty as Marjory all the time,” thought Miss Doris. 
“She’s much sweeter now.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Marjory had been 
standing —a sulky little Martha among her little gucsts. 
She had expected the prize, like everything else, to be 
given her. And her eyes were fixed enviously on Melissa 
Maud as she sped to Miss Doris. She watched her for a 
minute. Suddenly her face brightened. Like a yellow 
bird, she darted across the room. She slipped her arm 
around Melissa Maud. 

“Oh — I’m glad!” she cried. “Or I’m going to be in 
just a minute — that you have it, instead of me! And 
please won’t you like me just the way you do Miss Doris 
Dean?” 

Melissa Maud didn’t hesitate. She threw both arms 
around Marjory’s neck and kissed her. 

“Why, I’ve always liked you,” she cried. “But I’d 
just love to love you, and if you’ll let me I’m going to begin 
this very minute!” 
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Margaret’s Valentines 


ANNA J. PELTON 


once Margaret’s hand did not come up when Miss 
Merrifield asked which little girls would like to stay 
to wash the boards and clean the erasers. 

Mary Jane looked inquiringly across the aisle. Surely 
Margaret must be dreaming or sick. But, no, Margaret 
was shaking her head vigorously to let Mary Jane know 
she didn’t care to stay. Her feet fairly flew when she 
reached the sidewalk. 

Mary Jane, looking out of the window, wondered what 
had come over her playmate. Usually Margaret would 
rather go any place than home. She even preferred Mary 
Jane’s humble abode to the big house on the hill. Mary 
Jane’s mother was always at home and she told such beau- 
tiful stories all about when she was a little girl. Then 
on Saturdays she let them cook, giving them bits of bread 
and cake dough. Nothing like that ever happened in 
the big house with its shiny furniture and its brilliantly 
patterned rugs. It was always lonesome and quiet there, 
for Margaret’s parents owned the big German delicatessen, 
and her mother and her two older sisters were away all 
day helping the father serve the customers. 

Margaret did not care for the delicatessen — every 
one was so busy. But Mary Jane just loved to go there 
with Margaret. There were such long rows of good things 
on the counters, all kept steaming hot by something mys- 
terious underneath. The roast beef and chickens deli- 
ciously brown, escalloped potatoes so rich and creamy, 
coffee cakes, puddings, and hot mince pies — how good they 
did smell! ~If one had money one could buy all of them: 
and how Mary Jane did long for them! But Margaret — 
why Margaret never seemed to notice them — she had 
always had them. 

Margaret dashed up the steps and in through the hall, but 
not to the kitchen as usual, where Johanna, the maid 
who cooked, swept, dusted and looked after Margaret, 
was to be found. To-day was a day of days. Mother 
was at home, and her small daughter had no time for 
Johanna. Mother’s cold had been so bad that morning 
that she had said she wouldn’t go to the shop until the 
four o’clock rush was on. 

It was a very excited child that came running into the 
living room. Her mother looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Margaret, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, mother, Miss Merrifield told us about old Saint 
Valentine! To-morrow she said we could say our verses; 
and I’m to sing a valentine song with Mary Jane all about 
paper lace and a wreath of flowers. And, mother, Mary 
Jane is to have a new dress; and, oh, I do want one!” 
Margaret paused for want of breath. 

Her mother laughed. “A new dress is out of the 
question. I bought you four in the fall. They must 
do until spring. They are much better than Mary 
Jane’s.” 

Margaret looked at her mother anxiously. How could 
she make it plain that it wasn’t because Mary Jane’s 
dresses were better than hers, but because her playmate’s 
dresses were surprises— her own never were surprises. 
She had worn them over and over. Mary Jane’s mother 
had said that the dress was Mary Jane’s valentine. She 
made it because she loved her little girl. Yes, and Miss 
Merrifield had said old Saint Valentine gave because he 
loved people so. A lump came in Margaret’s throat, 
but she went bravely on. 

“Mother, do you suppose I'll get a valentine?” 

“Of course,” that lady’s eyes twinkled. ‘You look 
in the mail in the morning. Now run along and stay 
with Johanna. I must hurry or I'll be late at the 
shop.” 

Some of the cloud lifted from the little girl’s face. She 
could not have a new dress, but she would wear her red 
one. Mary Jane loved that, even if Margaret had worn 


I: was the afternoon before St. Valentine’s Day. For 
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it many times. Besides, mother said for her to look in 
the mail; and that was the way valentines.came, she knew. 
Oh, if she only got one —a surprise just as other little 
girls had. 

The next morning Margaret hopped out of bed and 
skipped down the stairs before she was dressed. There 
were letters on the hall table. She picked up the first 
one eagerly and carefully spelled out her name. She 
seized the two remaining square envelopes. Yes, they 
were both for her. 

Back up the stairs and into her room she flew: she 
could scarcely wait to tear them open. 

But — but what was this? Not paper lace and flowers; 
just the horrid, horrid funny kind, the kind Miss Merrifleld 
had said no one would send to a person they loved. 

Poor forlorn little Margaret! Didn’t anybody love her? 
She had made such pretty valentines at school for father, 
. mother, and sisters. She was going to give them that 
very night, for she loved them. 

A few minutes later Margaret’s mother, receiving no 
answer to her call, opened the door. ‘You'll be late to 
school,” she began, then paused in surprise. 

Margaret was crying, sobbing as if her heart would 
break; her head buried in the bed covers; her thin shoulders 
shaking with every sob. 

Her mother hurried to her. ‘What is it, Margaret — 
what is it, little one? Are you sick? Where do you feel 
badly?” 

As she leaned forward to gather the child in her arms, 
she noticed the crumpled valentines. ‘Valentines? How 
fme!” But Margaret only cried the harder. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” at last she sobbed, “these are 
not the kind. Saint Valentine never sent them. His 
always have flowers and angels on them.” 

The woman was puzzled. She tried to explain that 
whoever sent the valentines wanted to make her little 
girl happy. They thought the funny kind would make 
her laugh, instead of flushed and sober. 

Mary Jane was bubbling over with excitement that 
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morning when she met her classmate. “Oh, Margaret!” 
she called, “did you get any valentines?” 

“Three.” Somebody’s eyelids blinked very fast. 

“Let’s see them. .Where are they?” 

“Home.” Margaret made a dash for some children 
on the other side of the playground. 

“Just like her not to bring them,” exclaimed Mary 
Jane disgustedly. “She never cares for anything.” 

As Miss Merrifield was hurrying home for lunch that 
noon she met Margaret’s mother on her way to the shop. 
That lady stopped her, inquiring, “How was Margaret 
this morning?” 

“T was quite worried over her,” replied Miss Merrifleld. 
“‘She seems ill. When I asked her to tell me what she 
knew about Saint Valentine she began to cry, and asked 
permission to leave the room.” 

Then came the story of the morning’s valentines. Miss 
Merrifield’s eyes grew misty and even Margaret’s mother’s 
voice trembled a bit as she confessed sadly: “Bless her 
little heart, she has such a lonesome time of it with all 
of us gone so much. Her sisters and I thought those 
funny things would cheer her up and make her laugh. 
We'll never try it again. I told the girls to get two pretty 
valentines the first thing on their way down town and put 
special delivery stamps on them, so they’ll be waiting for 
Margaret when she comes for lunch.” 

“T’m so glad!” Miss Merrifield laid her hand im- 
pulsively on the older woman’s arm. 

“Yes, and her father telephoned he had the angel 
and flower kind this time — cupids, I suppose the child 
means.” 

That noon Margaret eyed the envelopes on the hall 
table suspiciously. They were hers, but— but did she 
want them? 

A moment later the front door opened and a pair of 
small feet went flying down the street. A tiny hand 
waved something white, a shrill little voice cut the air: 


“Mary Ja—ane, Mary Ja—ane, come and see my valen- 
tines!” 
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How Ben and Charlotte Kept 
the Rules 


won’t need to touch so much as a polishing cloth,” 

said Sam Cahoon, the lighthouse keeper, to his 

two children, Ben and Charlotte, who stood 
shivering on the shore, watching him make ready his dory 
for a trip to the mainland. 

‘The seas’s mighty calm for winter and there’s not the 
slightest doubt of my getting back on the next tide in time 
to light up, but, of course, Ben knows how just:as well as 
I do. Well, good luck to you, youngsters.” 

He gave the wheel of the gasoline engine a quick turn, 
which set it to chug, chugging, merrily. 

“‘Good-bye, father,” called Charlotte. “Don’t forget 
to bring four yards of blue cashmere for my dress!” 

“And you know you promised me a new book,” Ben 
added. 

Sam Cahoon stopped the engine a moment to make 
himself heard above its noise and the churning of the 
waves against the sides of the boat. 

“Father never forgets what he promises,” he shouted, 
“and, youngsters, there isn’t one chance in a hundred that 
anyone will visit the light this time of year, but if anyone 
should come, mind you keep all the regulations just as 
strict as if it was midsummer. No hands on the brass, 
no cameras.” 

His voice was lost as the dory shot out into the bay, 
with the two cylinders of its engine pounding noisily. 

“T guess we won’t be troubled with visitors,” Charlotte 
remarked, as she drew her heavy cape more closely around 
her shoulders against the chill of the wintry seaair. “Who'd 
want to come out to this forsaken place a day like this? 
The inspectors were around last week, so I don’t believe 
we'll be disturbed.” 

“No,” Ben agreed. “I wish somebody wouldcome. It 
won’t take more than an hoyr or two to do up the chores, 
and I’ve read every book in the traveling library that the 
government sends us, twice over. I'll be glad when the 
Spring term of school begins and we can go back and forth 
to school.” 

“Ves, so shall I,” returned Charlotte, “but in the mean- 
time we'll have to be contented with what we can find to do 
here. I'll be busy cooking and tidying the house most of 
the morning. But right after dinner, let’s make molasses 
taffy and put nutsinit. Father likes it as well as we do.” 


7 N= everything about the light is all right. You 
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“T’ll crack the nuts,” Ben offered, “and pick out the 
meats — that'll take up a lot of time. Those shagbarks 
make mighty fine eating, but they’re hard picking.” 

Even in a lighthouse time flies when one is busy, so the 
winter ‘morning slipped away before Ben and Charlotte 
realized that it was gone. Every corner of the little 
cottage shone as clean and bright as the government light- 
house which it adjoined, for Charlotte, although she had 
not enjoyed:a mother’s care since babyhood, was a model 
little housekeeper. She had excellent help, too, from Ben, 
who was two years younger. The two children cleared 
away the dishes from their early dinner and soon the kettle 
of boiling molasses was bubbling merrily on the stove, 
filling the kitchen with delightful odors. Charlotte stood 
by the stove, stirring and tasting critically. 

“ By the time this is cooked and pulled, I shouldn’t wonder 
if father would be back,” she said. “‘He needn’t have been 
afraid of our having any visitors to-day, but if we had, we 
could treat them to molasses taffy.” 

A thump, thump, on the cottage door made Charlotte 
drop her spoon and Ben start to his feet. Who could be 
coming? Father never knocked. 

Ben sprang to open the door. 

“T’d like to visit the light, if it’s convenient,” said a man 
whose face was almost hidden by his soft cap. 

“Certainly sir,” said Ben. “Step inside and take off 
your coat, I'll show you over the light directly.” 

The stranger entered the room, but did not remove his 
coat saying it might be cold in the lighthouse. As he 
followed Ben into the covered passage-way which connected 
the two buildings, Charlotte saw him fumble for something 
in his overcoat pocket. Charlotte pushed her kettle 
toward the back of the stove and stole along the dim corri- 
dor, unseen. Just as Ben opened the door of the light- 
house proper, Charlotte saw the stranger pull out a camera 
and extend it ready for use. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” she said, springing in front of 
him and Ben to close the door. “Perhaps you don’t know 
that the Government doesn’t allow anyone to take a camera 
inside of a lighthouse. If you will leave your camera out- 
side, my brother and I will be glad to show you about.” 

“Government fiddlesticks!” muttered the stranger. 
“T’d like to know how you two children can stop my 
taking my camera in if I choose to,” and he took hold of 
Charlotte’s shoulder and pushed her aside. 

Ben squared himself a,jainst the door beside his sister 
and grasped the handle firmly. 

“You'll have to leave the camera outside, sir,” he in- 
sisted. ‘We have to obey the Government regulations.” 

“You can’t refuse me admittance to the lighthouse, 
the Government forbids that, too,” snarled the stranger, 
‘“‘and you can’t stop me from taking in whatever I choose 
either.” 

He seized Ben by the shoulders this time, but with Char- 
lotte’s help Ben succeeded in wrenching himself loose. 

“Two to one,” sneered the man in the overcoat. 

“Two children,” said Charlotte quietly, “as you said 
before, but if we are only children we stand for our father, 
who has promised the Government that he will do exactly 
as it wishes.” 

The man’s only answer was to give Charlotte a push 
which threw her to the ground. 

“God send us help,” she prayed silently as she scram- 
bled to her feet and tried to reach her brother’s side. 

“What’s all this noise about?” a deep voice called from 
the other end of the passage-way. 

“Father, father!” cried the children joyfully. 

The stranger relaxed his grip and tried to slink along the 
passage-way, but Sam Cahoon had him by the collar and 
into the light of the kitchen in the twinkling of an eye. 

“Jim Sloan, aren’t you any more of a man than to bully 
two children? Don’t you ever let me find you on this island 
again! Now go!” and he pushed him out of the door. 

After the children had related the affair to their father, 
Mr. Cahoon explained: “That fellow used to keep this light, 


(Continued on page 1°”) 
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A Snowdrop Story 
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OCCUPATION LESSONS 


February Poster 


JoHANNA Hot 
(All rights reserved) 


February is the month of birthdays of national interest. 
All children love to imitate the deeds of others and every 
boy enjoys playing soldier like George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The poster illustrating the Young Veterans on Parade 


appeals strongly to boy nature. The pictures are colored 
either with colored crayons or water colors and mounted 
on the blackboard or on dark paper. This poster is also 
appropriate for May. However, the game itself, with the 
children taking active part, is of more interest to them then. 











New Paper Cutting Ideas 
NELLIE CRAPSER 


NE teacher used this device for teaching the names 

() of the days of the week. During the language 

period she taught the nursery rhyme, “Solomon 
Grundy,” which runs as follows: 


Solomon Grundy 

Born on Monday; 
Christened on Tuesday; 
Married on Wednesday; 
Took ill on Thursday; 
Died on Friday; 

Buried on Saturday; 
And that’s the end 

Of Solomon Grundy. 


During the seat work period the children were given 
strips of colored paper from which they cut freehand 
letters of the word Monday. The letters were block form 
capitals of uniform size. During a following seat work 
period of the same day these letters were mounted on a 
strip of contrasting-color of bristol board. The next day 
the freehand cutting and mounting of the letters in Tues- 
day were done; the next day, Wednesday, and so on, until 
all of the days of the week were finished. The children 
were then allowed to stand and repeat the rhyme men- 
tioned above, holding before the class the name of each 
day as it was pronounced. 

In a game period the cards were distributed among the 








children. One child would recite the rhyme and as he 
came to the word Monday, the one who had the Monday 
card would run lightly to the blackboard and place it on 
the ledge. Tuesday and the rest followed in their turn. 

This same teacher used a similar device in teaching 
the directions, using the following rhyme: 

The goose flew East, 

The goose flew West, 

The goose flew over the cuckoo’s nest; 
The goose flew South, 

The goose flew North, 

And then the cuckoos sallied forth. 

Having made cards bearing the words North, East, 
South and West, and memorized the rhyme, the following 
little game was played. The cards were distributed and 
the rhyme repeated in unison. While reciting the first 
line the children having the word East on their cards 
would skip towards the east swinging their arms up and 
down to represent the goose flying. While the second 
line was being said those having cards bearing West flew 
in that direction. And so the different points of the 
compass were learned. 

In the same way the names of the seasons were taught, 
using this poem by Christina G. Rossetti: 

Winter is cold-hearted, 
Spring is yea and nay, 

Autumn is a weathercock 
Blown every way: 

Summer days for me 

When every leaf is on its tree. 
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School Valentines 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Beck rights reserved) 

The valentines illustrated on page 99 show a few of the 
original designs made by children in the primary grades. 

A sheet of construction paper, of neutral tint, size 6” x 
9’, was folded in the middle. An appropriate couplet was 
written inside and a stencil design placed on the outside. 

For the first lesson each pupil was given two sheets of 
thin practice paper 44” x 6” (the actual size of valentine 
when folded). 

As smooth, exact cuts cannot be made through more 
than two thicknesses of paper, we worked out only half of 
the design for the stencil. One piece of paper was divided 
in the middle horizontally. (Sée Fig.1.) The center of 

,one edge was marked X to designate the middle of the 
complete design. 

The decorations were limited to hearts and straight lines. 
The center, the corners or the edges might be used as the 
point of interest. But the corners and the center were not 
decorated on the same valentine. 

The teacher used a paper much larger but of the same 
proportions as the child’s paper. She folded and cut a large 
stencil, opened it and pinned it upon a sheet of tinted paper, 
then filled in the design with red crayon. This enabled 
the pupils to realize the aim of their work. The teacher’s 
stencil and valentine were placed out of sight and the chil- 
dren began their work. 

Figs. II and III were made by second grade children. 
The dotted lines represent folds, which were made to secure 
balance in the design. 

The stencils from the first paper were labelled ‘‘a.” 
Class criticisms were given, they were laid aside and a 
second paper was used for a similar design. It was marked 
“},” then criticised and laid aside. 

The remaining sheet of paper was folded in the middle 
vertically and cut. Stencils were worked on on both pieces 
and labelled “‘c,” and “d.” (Fig. IV was made by a 
second grade child.) 
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In some rooms it was necessary to have two or three 
lessons before the designs were satisfactory. 

For the final lesson each pupil selected his best stencil, 
placed it on the folder and filled in the design with either red 
crayon or red paint. This gave only half of the decoration. 
The stencil was wiped carefully before it was reversed and 
filled in to complete the Ps oagamar (See Fig. V.) Half of 
the design has been filled in and the stencil is in place 
for the other half. Be sure to keep the spot marked X on 
the middle of the space to be decorated. 
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Encourage the children to bring in appropriate verses. 
Some few of them will have enough feeling for rhythm to 
make original couplets, for example: 


O mother mine, dear mother mine, 
I send you here this Valentine. 
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Valentine Kisses 


We had a valentine box in our room last year — just a 
large pasteboard box covered with crepe paper and decorated 
with hearts and cupids. The children brought valentines 
for each other and for the teacher. Of course the teacher 
had a valentine for every one. The year before, she 
gave them valentine post cards; once she made each child 
a dainty wall paper valentine. But last year she gave 
them original valentines—real kisses. She bought a 
half pound of the peanut butter kisses, the kind that come 
wrapped ir. waxed paper. She wrote the child’s name and 
a little message on a slip of paper and fastened it to the 
“‘kiss” with a bow of red ribbon. Her children were de- 
lighted with the dainty little things, and they liad cost her 
exactly twenty-five cents—kisses, ribbon and paper. 
Perhaps some one else would like to try kisses on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

This teacher always tells the children the story of St. 
Valentine. She found it in Brooks’ Third Reader, and 
tells the story like this: 

A long, long time ago, there lived a priest whom the 
people called Father Valentine. He was a very, very good 
priest, and he was especially kind to sick people. All the 
children loved Father Valentine, and when they were sick 
they always looked for him to come to visit them, and they 
were never disappointed. The good priest always came 
to see them, and he was so jolly and cheery that the chil- 
dren always seemed to feel better after a visit from him. 

As the priest grew older, he became feeble, and he could 
no longer go to visit his sick children. But he wrote jolly 
little notes to them whenever they were sick, and the sick 
children loved to get letters from him. 

At last, the old priest died. The children mourned for 
him, and they wished to do something in remembrance 
of him. So they began to write letters to their sick friends, 
just as Father Valentine had done. The people called 
them Valentine letters, and after a time they spoke of them 
as valentines. 

We shall send a great many valentines to-day. Let us 
remember that we send them to people because we love 
them, and because we, like Father Valentine, always like 
to do things for the people we love, especially when they 
are sick or sad. 
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Busy Work 


ApA CAMERON 


The above work was done by second grade children. 

The children were given strips of colored construction 
paper one inch wide. 

The days of the week, months of the year, or whatever 
the teacher wished cut, were put on the blackboard in 
print. 

Take the flat side of the chalk and the letters are easily 
formed. 

The children are told to cut each letter just as high as 
his strip of paper is wide. 

I had my children place the letters they cut from day 
to day in a small box kept in their desk. 

When the children completed their letters, they were 
given paste and a large sheet of white Manila paper. 

The colored letters were 'then arranged and pasted on 
this paper. 

You will find this a very profitable busy work as it 
takes many days for a good even letter cutting. 


Some Useful Devices for 
Primary Teachers 


EpNA ARMSTRONG 


For many years I have taught primary work, and 
during that time I have not only appropriated the schemes 
and devices of others, but I have modified them to my 
own uses and needs, and even invented some myself. 
Perhaps some of them might be helpful to other teachers. 


An ERASER CARRIER 

One of my greatest helps is an eraser carrier. We live 
in a strawberry country, and every child knows a straw- 
berry carrier and its use, so any small boy is delighted to 
make one just the right size for erasers, 14 inches long by 
7 inches wide by 5 inches deep, with a handle 14 inches 
high, measuring from the bottom of the box. Another 
child is equally delighted to give it a coat of green paint. 
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It is quite providential how some one is sure to have scn e 
green paint. My eraser monitors gather up the erasers, 
place them carefully in the carrier, dust and brush them, 
and replace them carefully in the carrier, where they re- 
main until needed. When we are ready for board work, 
a child can carry them and place them so easily, without 
the delay or annoyance of dropping them. Most of the 
pupils from other rooms dust their erasers on the same back 
porch. My carrier prevents my erasers being laid in 
damp places (it rains here in Oregon), and I have further 
sought their safety and preservation by stamping each one 
with a large figure 1 — the number of our room. 
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alphabet wrlary 


AN ALPHABET POCKET 


Another device which I find very useful and entertaining 
was not created in its present form, but is the result of 
evolution. I have the alphabet (1-inch size) printed on 
cards 1 by 3 inches, from 10 to 15 of each letter. A wall 
pocket to hold them I made in this fashion; I took a 
discarded green window shade, folded up a pocket 2 inches 
deep, and another 5 inches below. These I divided into 
thirteen pockets each, sewing them through, and labeling 
each pocket with its letter printed on a piece of paper. 


- This curtain was hung on the wall and the letters placed 


in the pockets. They are so useful and delightful, being 
large enough to handle and to be seen across the room — 
they teach us the alphabet, they build our phonic words, 
they print all the new words in the reading lessons, they 
spell for us, and they help us to write. 

We have a word rack made like a ladder, five cross strips 
of wood with a fine sawed groove in each in which to insert 
the cards. How the little ones love to handle the letters, 
and it is just as much fun and just as serious business to 
put them back in the pockets as to make the words in the 
first place, because p, d, b, q, and n, u are so confusing when 
upside down. It takes a very clever and discriminating 
person to see the difference. Even some other letters have 
been known to get into the wrong pocket, so quite often it 
is necessary for some one who really knows his letters very 
well, to go and inspect each pocket and see if by chance a 
mistake has been made. 

Our latest use of them is in converting print into script. 
We are using the Palmer method in writing, and our pupils 
may not write at their seats and do independent work, but 
must write at the board, so I have to devise various schemes 
to avoid the danger of copying. When we are learning to 
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convert print into script, I give each child a few of the letter 
cards and he first carefully practices each letter alone and 
then hitches them in pairs. It helps so much, and then 
no two pupils have exactly the same combinations. 

And then we make “pi” of them. I take the letters 
that make a word, jumble them, place a jumbled word on 
each child’s desk, and he arranges them properly, which 
isa great feat. We have no formal spelling in the first year, 
so we use this printing instead. 
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Tue Farry Boarp 


I wonder if all first grade teachers know the value of the 
“fairy board.” It is not original with me, but I have made 
use of it in my own way. It is a board 20 X 22 inches 
covered with black outing flannel with blotter dollars 
for counters. How the little ones clamor for the privilege 
of working their problems on the “fairy board,” so named 
because the counters so magically stick wherever they are 
placed. Across the bottom I stretched five rows of white 
baby ribbon to represent the music staff. With chalk, I 


- draw the cleff and key signs, and from white blotters I cut 


whofe notes. With these we can quickly make any music 
exercise, and as quickly alter it, and if any note should fall 
off, how delightedly we name him and replace him. My 
babes are like all others, they love any work with activity 
in it, and my wits are everlastingly at work, inventing new 
schemes for motor expression. 

In phonics, of course, I first teach the short sounds of 
the vowels and the sounds of the single consonants. Later 
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we must learn that these sounds are sometimes changed by 
associate vowelsorconsonants. Here I have found difficulty 
in making the little ones alert to see the altering presence, 
so I thought of a little scheme and it works wonders. I 
tell them, how, in the laundry, everybody, in every depart- 
ment, must be on the look out for“ specials,” garments that 
must be sent out on the same day that they are sent in, 
and then we proceed to look for specials. I give them 
colored chalk, and they mark all the specials they can find 
in our board lesson, and woe to us if we overlook a special, 
because we shall get such a “calling down” from the boss 
when the owner of those specials complains that he did 
not get them in time to catch his train. It is truly wonder- 
ful how seldom that mythical boss gets a chance to scold 
us. 


February Booklet Cover 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Bock rights reserved) 


The cover for the February spelling booklet is made of 
gray construction paper 8” x 4}’’. 

Fold the paper in the middle. Adjust a compass at 2”, 
place it so a small portion of the circle will fall beyond the 
fold. (See Fig. A.) Use the same center and draw a circle 
with a radius of 13”. 

On either rice or tissue paper carefully trace the branch 
of cherries. Then place this paper face down and go over 
the back with a very soft lead pencil. Put this blackened 
side next to the gray paper, trace over the entire design; 
2 print will be left on the cover paper. 

Fill in the design with flat washes of water-colors. Use 
red for the cherries and dull green for the leaves, stems and 
marginal space. When perfectly dry, outline with a black 
line. Pen and ink may be used for thisline. (See Fig. C.) 

The marginal space on the back of the cover should be 
of the same width and same color as that of the front. 

The pages for the book are made of unruled white 
paper. They are sewed to the cover with long, even stitches. 
The ends of the thread are brought to the middle of the 
back and tied in a hard knot. 
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SALUTING THE FLAG 


These illustrati ether h “ Salute to the Color” and music “To the Color,” 109, are f “Yy, America’ ” by John W. Davis. Publi 
by Educational ee renee, Benen = 7 ane rom “ Young 's Manual,” by J vis blished 
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Washington Under the Arch at Treaton—on His Way to the Inauguration. (Children Acting the Scene.) 


History in Story, Song and Action 
FLorENCE M. Mriter, Teacher of History, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The ps to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. An- 
thony o 


4 Removal to Indiana. 
the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


a Abraham seven years old at this 


Subjects for the Lessons and Stories for February time. 
THe Lives or ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND GEORGE b Journey to new home (show condi- 
WASHINGTON tion of the west). 
c Description of this second home. 
Object of the Lessons in February (A “half-face camp.”) Abra- 
1 Toshow the importance of the work of these two great ham’s room in the loft. 
leaders in the history of our country. Furniture in the home — Table — 
2 To teach the children to understand, to admire, and the flat side of half a log; three- 
as far as possible to emulate the unselfish devotion legged stools; rude beds in the 
to the best interests of the country shown by both . corners of the cabin, upon which 
of these men. leaves and the skins of wild 
3 To lead the children to see the value of certain char- animals were placed. 
acteristics, as, the self-control displayed by George 5 Life of the family. 
Washington; the humility and power to overcome a Food: Wild animals; potatves; and 
difficulties manifested by Abraham Lincoln. corn cakes. 
b Cooking: Obtaining articles needed; 
Outlines and Suggestions for Lessons and Story Work lighting and heating the home. 
A Lie or LINcoLn (Explain the privations and diffi- 
I Boyhood ' culties of this life.) 
1 Birth—February 12, 1809. ¢ Clothing of Abraham: Trousers of 
2 First Home — A log cabin in the woods deerskin, cap of coonskin, mocca- 
of Kentucky. (Picture.) sins and other clothing, home- : 
3 Abraham’s father and mother. made. 








Tea Party in Time of Washington 
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d Work which Abraham did to help 

his father. 
(Learned to hunt, chop wood, etc., 
; when very young.) 
6 Description of Abraham Lincoln as a 
boy. 
7 Death of Abraham’s mother. 
When Lincoln became a man, he said: 
“All that I am or ever hope to be, 
I owe to my mother.” 
8 Lincoln’s education. 

a Taught to read by his mother. 

6b Only one year in school. 
(Description of school of that 

time.) 

c Reading by light of fire; writing on 
hoards; and working out ex- 
ampies on wooden shovel. 

Zooks: Bible, “AZsop’s Fables,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and a “ History 
of the United States.” 

e Eagerness to learn: Walking eight 
miles to borrow books. 

(Would begin to read as soon as he 
returned from work at night.) 
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Stories of honesty when clerk in 
store. 
c Good story-teller. 
(The stories he told always illus- 
trated some point.) - 
d Kind and helpful. (Illustrate.) 
5 Some of early occupations. 
a Storekeeper. 
Became deeply in debt — all debts 
paid later. 
b Postmaster at New Salem for 
about three years. 
(Leisure time spent in study.) 
Population of New Salem became so 
smal] that they no longer needed 
a postmaster. One day, a few 
' years after the office had been 
closed, an agent of the Post- 
office Department called on Lin- 
coln in Springfield, and asked for 
seventeen dollars which belonged 
to the government, from the office 
where he had been postmaster. 
Lincoln hesitated an instant and 
a friend, who was with him, offered 
to lend him the money. From 





Acting the Scene—Lincoln Selling Tea 


f Story about the borrowed book, a 
“Life of Washington.” 
(Influence of this book on Lincoln’s 
life.) 
g Pride in Lincoln felt by the family. 
9 Story of how Lincoln earned his first 
dollar. 
(Need of money less at that time on the 
frontier.) 
10 Working on farm and for neighbors 
until about twenty. 
%I Lincoln as a young man 
1 Removal to Illinois. 
a Difficulties of journey. 


b The new home. Ill 


2. How Lincoln earned cloth for a pair 
of trousers. 
(To split four hundred fence rails for 
each yard of cloth.) 
3 Story of Lincoln’s trip down the Missis- 
sippi on a flatboat. 
a A slave auction at New Orleans. 
(Feeling of Lincoln.) 
4 Appearance and character at this time. 
a Tall, awkward young man. 
b Called “Honest Abe.” 


a small trunk in a corner of the 
room Lincoln took a handerchief 
in which just the sum of money 
was tied up. After the agent 
was gone, Lincoln said to his 
friend: “I never use any man’s 
money but my own.” 
c Surveying. (Explain meaning.) 
When offered place as surveyor, he 
knew nothing about surveying, 
but he obtained a book, went 
to studying, and six weeks later 
was ready for the work. 
d Studying law. 
Lincoln as a lawyer. 
1 In 1837 began to practice law in 
Springfield. 


2 Good practice (reasons). 

3 Riding from one courthouse to another. 
(Character of law practiced at that 
time.) 

4 Honesty as lawyer. 


a Small charges — sometimes charged 
nothing. 
(Would not take any money he had 
not honestly earned.) 


E>. 
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Washington Procession 


b Would not take a case unless he 
thought it was just. Story of 
his walking out of court when he 
found out his client was dis- 
honest. When judge sent for 
him, replied: “Tell the judge 
that my hands are dirty. I 
came over to wash them.” (Ex- 
plain to children what he meant 
by this.) 

c Disliked° to say anything severe 
or give offence to anyone. 

IV Marriage to Mary Todd of Kentucky. 
V_ The slavery question 
VI Lincoln’s early political life. 
VII Election of Lincoln as President of the 
United States. 
VIII Lincoln as President. 
IX Greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 
1 Summary of characteristics. 
a Believer in work and hard worker. 
(Treatment of his stepbrother, John 
D. Johnston.) 

b Sympathy and kindness. 

c Honesty. 

d_ Unselfishness. 

2 Love of common people for Lincoln. 
3 Increase in fame since his death. 
Admiration felt for him both North 
and South. 
4 Summary of Work of Lincoln for his 
country. 
X Plans for memorial for Lincoln. 
(Picture of building planned.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE WorK ABOUT ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN More INTERESTING 


Acting stories connected with the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln: 


1 Return to the cabin after the work of the day. 


Let the children arrange the cabin in one corner of the 
room as well as they can with the few things at their com- 
mand. Perhaps they can bring in a few boughs or some 
leaves for the bed, an old box or two or a stool might be 
used if they can be obtained. 

One of the girls, representing Lincoln’s stepmother, is 
busied about the cabin. Two boys enter; they may carry 
rakes or some farm tools (make-believe tools will answer) to 
show that they have been working in the fields. One of the 
boys, representing Abraham Lincoln, goes over to one 
side of the cabin, gets something to represent a piece of 
corn-bread; then takes a small old-looking book; sits down 
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upon the floor, putting his legs 
up on a stool or box, and goes 
to reading. The mother says 
to the other boy: “Now, John, 
you go and do the chores and: 
don’t disturb Abraham. Let 
him study.” 


2 Story of earning the book, 
“ A Life of Washington.” 


Two boys are needed, one repre- 
senting the farmer from whom the 
book was borrowed, the other Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The farmer may wear 
overalls and an old straw hat, if de- 
sired; some boy would probably be 
glad to bring these articles to school. 
Abraham Lincoln’s home is in one 
part of the room, the farmer’s in an- 
other. Abraham is reading a book; 
after a moment or two, he closes the 
book, places it between something to 
represent the logs, and goes to sleep. 
The next morning he wakes up, finds 
the book spoiled, and goes to the home 
of the owner. The farmer is pre- 
tending to be working in his garden. 


Abraham comes up to him carrying the book (a small old book should 
be used). 


Abraham Good-morning. I am very sorry, Mr. —, 
I have spoiled your book. I put it in a crack between the 
logs in my room last night, and it rained during the night 
and wet it. If you will tell me how much the book is worth, 
I will work for you until I have paid for it. 

Farmer Well, I think you may have the -book if you 
will work for me three days to pay for it. 

Abraham’ Thank you; I shall be very glad to do that. 


3 Scene showing Lincoln’s love of reading and desire 
to obtain books. 

One or two chairs are placed near a table or the desk. All the books 
possible are arranged on the table or near it; if there is a book-case 
in the room, of course the scene would take place near that. 

A boy is seated at the table. Another boy, representing Abraham, 
enters. 

Abraham May I borrow a book, please, sir? 

Boy at the table Why, certainly, Abraham, you may 
take as many as you please; but have you read those I 
loaned you the other day? 

Ab aham Yes, sir. Here they are. 
some books or putting thém on the table.) 
all and am much obliged to you. 


4 Illinois State Convention, in which rails figure. 

(Explain to the children, if this scene is used, the meaning of dele- 
gates, that these delegates were to go to Chicago to vote for some 
candidate for president, that the men in this convention were deciding 
which person they wished the delegates to vote for, and also the 
meaning of pioneer.) 

Boys seated on either side, one of the boys in the center behind a 
table, presiding. One of the boys is standing, with his arm extended, 
as ‘f excited; this boy says: 


“T move that our delegates be instructed (or ordered) to 
vote for Chase!” 

Another boy jumps up quickly and says: 

“TI move that the delegates be instructed to vote for 
Lincoln.” 


Just then two boys enter, carrying rails (long sticks) across their 
shoulders. One of them says: 


“The rails made by Abraham Lincoln as a pioneer!” 
(Great applause from the members of the convention.) 


(Handing him 
“T have read them 


5 Abraham Lincoln as a storekeeper. 


Only a few extra things are needed to make this scene quite realis- 
tic, but it may be played with just the articles found in the school- 
room. Along, low table such as is often found in schools to-day, or 
two boxes with a board between them, will serve for the coiinter. If 
one or two small barrels can be obtained, they will do for seats, and 
one or two boxes, or articles to suggest a store, may be placed in the back. 
A small pair of scales or something to represent them should be on the 
counter. Some tea, or something to be used for it, should also be 
provided. A boy stands behind the counter, and another boy is 
seated upon one of the barrelsin front. A woman enters; she wears a 
bonnet, something like a sunbonnet, and carries a bag. The bonnet 
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can be made from construction and crepe paper. The woman comes 
up to the counter and says: 


Mrs. Good-morning, Mr. Lincoln. 
a pound of tea to-day. 

Lincoln Good-morning, Mrs. ——, I hope you are well. 

Mrs. Yes, I am very well, I thank you. 


(Lincoln weighs out the tea and gives it to her. She goes away.) 


Lincoln (looking in the scales, exclaims) Why, I have 
made a mistake! I didn’t give Mrs. —— enough tea by 
three ounces. I must close the shop and take it to her at 
once. 

Other Boy (lazily) Why don’t you wait until it is 
time to close shop, or until she comes in again, and then you 
can tell her. I wouldn’t go ’way off there for three ounces 
of tea; it’s a long walk. 

Lincoln It doesn’t make any difference how much or 
how little it is; it belongs to her and she ought to have it. 


(He closes the shop and starts off.) 


Another part of the school-room — the home of Mrs. —— (Lin- 
coln knocks on the side of the room; Mrs. comes.) 

Mrs. Why, Mr. Lincoln! What brings you here 
atgthis time of day? 

Lincoln I made a mistake in weighing that tea for 
you and didn’t give you enough by three ounces. Here 
is the rest. (Handing a very small package to her.) 

Mrs. Thank you, Mr. Lincoln; but you need not 
have come ’way out here with it. 

Lincoln It belonged to you and so I had to bring it. 





I should like 

















Good-day. (Lincoln goes away.) 
Mrs. Well, I call that a pretty honest kind of 
aman! Honest Abe would be a good name for him. 


Poems about Abraham Lincoln 
Abraham Lincoln, by William Cullen Bryant. 
Abraham Lincoln, by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Commemoration Ode, by James Russell Lowell 
(Selection). - 
Abraham Lincoln, by Phoebe Cary. - 
O Captain! My Captain! by Walt Whitman. 


Songs 
Use patriotic songs this month. 
The Star Spangled Banner. 
March — Tramp, Tramp! 
American Hymn — M. Kellar. | 


Pictures 

At the present time there is so much interest felt in Abra- 
ham Lincoln, that many pictures of him or connected with 
his life can be obtained. Pictures showing something of 
the life of the slaves in the South, and a few pictures of 
army scenes should also be shown. Pictures of the statues 


of Lincoln, as the one by St. Gaudens in Lincoln Park, 
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Chicago, Lincoln Freeing the Slave, and Mrs. Hoxie’s 
statue may be used. 


References 

Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nicolay. 
The Life of Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell. 

Men of Achievement — Statesmen, by Noah Brooks. 
Journal of American History, Vol. ITI. 

The True Abraham Lincoln, by William Elroy Curtis. 
Heroes of History— Abraham Lincoln, by Noah 

Brooks. 


B Lire or GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pictures which should be shown to the children 

Picture of Washington’s Birthplace. 

Washington’s Coat-of-Arms. 

Mount Vernon. 

A Reception in the time of Washington. 

Washington taking Command of the Continental Army 
and Washington Elm at Cambridge. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware (painting by 
Leutze). 

Winter Quarters at Valley Forge. 

Surrender of Cornwallis (painting by Trumbull in 
Capitol at Washington). 

Washington taking the Oath as President, April 30, 
1789. 

Stuart Portrait of Washington (other portraits). 


References 

The Anecdotal Side of George Washington, by Paul 
Leicester Ford (Ladies’ Home Journal, May, 
1899). 

The True Story of George Washington, by Elbridge 
S. Brooks. 

American Commonwealths, edited by Horace E. 

_ Scudder (Virginia, by Esten Cooke). 

The Story of the Revolution, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The Life of Washington, by Washington Irving. 

Great Americans of History (George Washington), by 
Eugene Parsons. 

American Statesmen, edited by John Morse (George 
Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge). 

George Washington, by Norman Hapgood. 

The Youth of Washington, by S. Weir Mitchell. 

Letters and Recollections of George Washington — 
being Letters to Tobias Lear and Others, with 
Diary of Washington’s Last Days, kept by Mr. 
Lear. 

The Private Soldier under Washington, by Charles 
Knowles Bolton. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American Statesmen, 
by Elbert Hubbard. 


WASHINGTON’s BrrtHpAy— AN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
I The arrival of the guests of 
honor: Washington and his 
Attendants 
A small boy and girl, repre- 
senting George and Martha 
Washington, are drawn to the 
center of the stage by little 
children. A boy’s large wagon, 
decorated with red and‘ white 
and with the Washington arms, 
or in some other appropriate 
manner, may be used for Wash- 
ington’s carriage. By using thin 
pieces of wood for a foundation, 
canvas for the top and sides, 
and painting the whole, it would 
be possible to make the cart 
resemble, to a certain extent, 
an old-fashioned coach. 
The children, who are draw- 
ing the wagon, are dressed 
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in white, and wear shields made to resemble that of 
Washington. Light-weight white cardboard is used for the 
shields; the red stars and stripes across them are of red 
crepe paper. Red and white reins are used. In front 
of the children drawing the wagon are two taller children 
carrying a banner upon which is the whole Washington 
coat-of-arms: shield, crest, and motto. Beside or in front 
of the wagon, as the procession enters, is also displayed 
a flag like the first flag adopted by congress for the United 
States; thisis borne by alittle boy. The flag may be made 
of sateen, with stars for it cut from white glazed paper. 
Red and white streamers and festoons are used. Two or 
three children may be made up to represent negroes, if 
desired, and accompany the carriage. 

When the procession reaches the center front of the stage, 
George and Martha Washington are helped to alight; they 
come forward, bow to the audience, and Washington says 
a few words of greeting. Next the children who carry 
the banner with the Washington coat-of-arms on it, step 
to the front of the stage, facing the audience. Some one 
then explains the meaning of the arms and the motto. 
After this the procession leaves the stage, or else a patriotic 
song is sung and the curtain lowered. 


Il The Liberty Dance 

A liberty pole is erected in the center of the stage, and 
wound with red, white, and blue. Streamers of red, white, 
and blue hang from the top of the pole. Little children 
in red, white, and blue costumes give the dance. There 
must be either six, nine, or twelve of these children, each 
one representing one of the three colors. 

The dance is as follows: 

Children dance in, half from either wing. 

Dance around the pole, changing to the opposite 
side from that on which they entered. 

Form in groups of three, one child representing each 
color; the groups take hold of hands, dance 
around together three times, stop, turn and bow 
to the liberty pole. Repeat the dance there 
times around inj the opposite direction. If 
there are twelve in this dance, one group of three 
may be on either side of the pole, one in front 
and one in back.) 

Form a large circle and dance around the liberty 
pole. 

Form groups according to color, all of red going to- 
gether, etc. If there are twelve in the dance, of 
course there will be four in each group. One 
group, the white, remain by the pole, the red 
goes to the right of the stage, and the blue to 
the left. Dance around in the small groups; 
then stop, face pole and bow to it. 


Dance back to place at the pole, so that the arrange- 
ment around the pole will be red, white, and 
blue; take hold of streamers matching the 
color of their costumes; and dance about the 
pole, winding the colors as for a May-pole 
dance. 


The costumes may be made in the following simple manner: 

The children should all wear white dresses, with low necks and short 
sleeves if possible. Over these are worn surplices of crepe paper, 
either red, white, or blue. These surplices are made by taking a double 
piece of cre aper the length of the child’s dress, and cutting it out 
where it is ¥ ded so that it will go over the head, forming a low neck. 
The pieces that come over the shoulders should be scalloped for short 
sleeves. The bottom of the skirt is scalloped also. At the waist 
these surplices may be plaited onto a piece of cotton cloth, and the 
children may wear sashes or bands around the waist of oF same — 
as thecostume. The children wear little scalloped caps 
and if desired they may have sandals also of at Chine, or verte t 
match their dresses. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR CELEBRATIONS OF WASHING- 
TON’s BirRTHDAY 


A Tea-Party in Old Virginia 
The stage is arranged with as much old furniture as can 


be obtained. (See suggestions given before. 3 A long table 
occupies the center of the stage. Old-fashioned pictures 
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should be arranged at the back of the stage; these may be 
cut out and frames made for them. A large fireplace at the 
back adds greatly to the impression. Old-fashioned candles 
should be on the table and used to light the room. Little 
boys and girls, in the costume of the time, come in; each 
girl is escorted by one of the boys, who leads her to a seat 
at the table and then takes the place beside her. Negroes 
are in attendance, and bring in the different courses. 
(This may be acted in pantomime.) There were long waits 
between the courses and they were not all served at the 
table, so for some of the courses the children might leave 
the table and seat themselves about the room. Between 
each course there may be some form of entertainment for 
the guests, as songs by the negroes, old-fashioned dances, 
etc. (It is not difficult to arrange costumes which will 
resemble those of the period. A woman’s dress of flowered 
thin material made with a full skirt can be altered so that 
it will do for a child in the fourth grade and will give the 
proper impression. Some of the children may wear lace 
kerchiefs and caps, others have the hair done high and 
powdered.) 


A Dance when Washington was Young 

The stage should be arranged as for the previous enter- 
tainment, except that there would be no large table, the 
room might be decorated, and there would be a negro 
seated on a little platform at the back playing on an old 
fiddle. Two of the children may receive the guests. The 
children dance the Virginia reel, the minuet, and other old 
Virginia dances. Between the dances, they move about 
the stage and seem to be conversing and choosing partners. 
The little boys may have swords made of wood, which they 
hold above the heads of the little girls as they ‘dance down 
the line. After the dances, the children in costume may 
serve light refreshments to the parents, if they have been 
invited. 


Patriotic Song 


(The children in the dance kneel by the Liberty Pole, 
forming a fableau, while the song is sung.) 
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Soldiers ot the Flag 


* Cuas. E. Boyp 









1. TheRed in ourFlag Is_ the col - or 
2. The White in ourFlag Is_ the col - or 
3. The Blue in ourFlag Is_ the col - or 
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of Pluck,With Pluck for oursword,We must win good luck! 
of Right,With Right for 
of Truth,With T1iuth for 
. With Pluck in both hands, With our eyes fixed on Right,With Truth in 


a cause, Vic - to-ry’s in sight! 
a shield Mat - ters not our youth. 
our hearts,Bat - tles oft we'll fight! 
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Salute to the Color 


(See pages 102 and 103) 


When the school is assembled, the Captain of the school 
will take post in front of the center of the piano, facing 
the school. The Color Guard will stand at the other end 
of the assembly room, facing the Captain. 

Immediately on the seating of the school, the Captain 
will go to the Color Rack at the Principal’s desk, take 
therefrom the Color and return with it to his former position. 

He shall then command: “Color Guard, to the front and 
center, march!” the piano playing “To the Color.” 

When the Color Guard arrives at the front and center, 
the Captain delivers the Color to the Color Sergeant, the 
Guard and Captain saluting. 

The Color Sergeant then faces his Guard about and 
takes his place in the Guard. 

A signal is then given from the piano and the school 
arises. The Captain commands, “Right hand, salute,” 
which is executed by the school and the teachers and at 
the same time the Color is dipped. 

The National Anthem is then to be sung, after which 
the signal is given for the seating of the school. The Cap- 
tain commands, “Color Guard, to your post, march!” 
The Color Guard proceeds to the rear of the large room, 
the piano playing ‘‘To the Color.”’ 

On arriving at its station, the Color Guard will be 
seated, and at the same time the Captain of the school 
takes his seat on a chair placed at the right of the Prin- 
cipal’s desk. 

After the opening exercises, the Color is returned to the 
rack with the following ceremony: 

The Captain takes station two paces in front of the 
piano, the Color Guard stand at their post. 

As the pupils march out of the assembly, each salutes 
the Color as he passes with the hand opposite the Color, 
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beginning the salute two paces before reaching the Guard 
and ending at two paces in the rear of the Guard. 

As soon as the last pupil has saluted, the Color Sergeant 
gives the command, ‘“‘Color Guard, forward march.”’ On 
arriving two paces in front of the Captain, the Color 
Sergeant halts his Guard with “Color Guard, halt,’ ad- 
vances one pace to the front, and hands the Color to the 
Captain, who salutes as he receives it, the Color Sergeant 
and Guard also giving the prescribed salute. 

The Captain then gives the order, ‘‘ Sergeant, dismiss the 
Guard,” who thereupon gives the order, “Color guard is 
dismissed,” and they proceed to their respective class-rooms. 

The Captain replaces the Color at the Principal’s desk, 
executes “backward march”’ for two paces, halts, gives the 
proper salute “about faces,” and goes to his class-room.* 


TO THE COLOR 


Quick time 




















*The salute should also be given by all teachers and visitcrs who may be at or near 
the principal’s desk. 











PLAYS AND 


A Patriotic Pageant’ 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


As arranged below, the little Pageant is to be given by 24 children, 
4 in each group. If desired to use more children, make the groups 
larger; if fewer, make groups smaller. * There may be only 2‘in each 
group, if only 12 children are available. The groups represent (1) 
February’s Hatchets; (2) February’s Sweets; (3) February’s 
Soldiers;.(4) February’s Little Girls; (5) February’s Shovels; and 
(6) February’s Flags. The Hatchets are very slim children — their 
bodies, with arms held close to sides are the handles of the hatchets. 
Each wears a paper bonnet wh'ch carries out the idea — being shaped 
like the blade of a hatchet, and hiding head and face, after the style 
of the “‘Sunbonnet Babies.”” The “Sweets” are plump, red-cheeked 
little folks who smile out of a cherry — a red cap or hood, with a stem 
of green-paper covered wire sticking up straight from center. Febru- 
ary’s Soldiers are “George” in cocked hat with a “company” of sol- 
diers with toy guns. February’s Little Girls are little “Marthas”’ 
with tea-cups and puffed and powdered hair, and little “Betsies,’’ 
with Flags and Quaker caps; February’s Shovels are little ‘‘ Abes”’ with 
working clothes and shovels; February’s Flags are children in red, 
white, and blue, carrying large Flags. 

Form for March in order named above. March may be simple or 
elaborate. They may march singly, by twos; four abreast, six abreast, 
or eight abreast. 

As many figures as desired may be introduced. A large Flag hangs 
over center of stage. At close of march, each group comes under it, 
gives its song, etc., while all the others mark time, and sing chorus 
with appropriate mctions, such as waving caps, tea-cups, shovels 
or flags, some imitating drum-corps — anything suitable and enthu- 
siastic. The music used with s‘ght adaptations here and there, is 
“Yankee Dood’e ” 


First Group (profiles always toward audience) 
We’re February’s bodyguard — 
Each one a sturdy Hatchet — 
In age or youth, it stands for truth — 
There’s naught on earth can match it! 


Chorus 


Give three cheers — now — one! two! three! 
For February’s Hatchet, 

Hip, Hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah, 
For February’s Hatchet! 


Second Group (while first marches on and takes position. 
They make a bunch. of cherries by bringing faces to- 
gether and one holding ends of stems prettily together 
above heads) 

We’re February’s famous sweets, 
Each one a round, red cherry. 
Just make a plan to taste who can 

This sauce of February! 


Chorus 


Give three cheers, etc., 
For February’s cherry, etc. 


Third Group (as above —if there is but one soldier beside 
“George,”’ the fun is greater) 
We’re February’s little men — 
Each one a loyal soldier. 
If wrongs must come — te dum, dum, dum — 
They'll only make us bolder. 


Chorus 


Give three cheers, etc., 
For February’s soldiers, etc. 
(May give drill if desired) 


Fourth Group (soldiers taking position close by) 
We're February’s little girls — 
We all (or both) love Uncle San, sir, 
I’m Martha fair with powdered hair, 
Dame Betsy Ross I am, sir! 
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PAGEANTS 


Chorus 


Give three cheers, etc., 
For girls of Uncle Sam, sir, etc. 


(Girls give drill with tea-cups, flags, etc. At close, Soldiers 
and Girls pair off and give simple figures of old-time dance; 
or, with simple bow and courtesy, only, they may continue the 
march, two and two, and arm in arm.) 


Fifth Group (doing sums on shovels) 
We’re February’s work brigade, 
Our shovels stand for work, sir! 
We'll take each task, nor will we ask 
Good, honest toil to shirk, sir. 


Chorus 


Give three cheers, etc., 
For shovels and for work, sir, etc. 


Sixth Group 
We're February’s starry Flags — 
Her beautiful Old Glory — 
Float east and west, O Flag loved best — 
The whole world knows your story! 


Chorus 


Give three cheers, etc., 
For February’s “Gtory!”’ 


(All gather below Flag, small Flags lifted toward it. If desired, 
march may be repeated about room, again halting beneath Flag, 
with salute, or any effective tableau, repeating chorus scftly.) 





Story of the Sorrel Colt 


MartTHA M. DiIcKINsON 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Washington 
George Washington 
Richard 

Henry friends 
John 

Colt 


SceNnE I — Home of Mrs. Washington 


(Colt capering about back of room.) 


Mrs. Washington There goes my sorrel colt. I must 
see one of the men about training him. It is too bad that 
he threw Tom. If he could not manage him, I am afraid 
no one else will want to try. 


(Three boys enter.) 


George Hello, Richard and Henry and John. 
Mrs. Washington Good-morning, boys. 
Richard Good-morning, Madam. 

Henry Good-morning, Madam. 

John Good-morning, Madam. 


(Exit Mrs. Washington.) 


Richard O, see — what a playful animal! 

George Boys, I am bound to break that colt. 

Henry O, George, it is too dangerous! Why, he nearly 
killed Old Tom. 

George Yes, boys, I am going to break that colt. 

John Well, we will help you then. 


(Boys pick up hats and co to meadow.) 
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ScENE II — Meadow 


(Boys run after colt; put bit in mouth and hold him while 
George mounts.) 

(Colt and George scamper lively about room. Colt stops 
= backs, etc. Makes high leap and falls to ground 
dead. . 


Henry This is a bad matter. Your mother will be so 
sorry. 
John We will take our share of the blame, George. 
George No, boys, it was all my fault. I was determined 
to break that colt. You go home and I will tell mother 
all about it. 
(Exit boys.) 


ScENE ITI — Home of Mrs. Washington 


Mrs. Washington You have come from the meadow. 
Did you see my sorrel colt? 

George The sorrel is dead, Madam. [I killed him. 

Mrs. Washington Oh, George! 

George Yes, I was trying to master him, Madam, and 
oo and plunged, until he fell upon the ground, 
ead. 

Mrs. Washington I am sorry to lose my sorrel, but I 
am proud to have such a brave and truthful son. 





“  §t. Valentine’s Garden 


Arice E. ALLEN 


For a little St. Valentine’s game, turn the room into a garden, called 
St. Valentine’s Garden. Let as many children as desired make them- 
selves into Valentines — they may wear large colored hearts, or strings 
of hearts, or bow-knots in any attractive fashion. Some of the boys 
may carry little bows and arrows. All may wear wings, if desired. 
Then let them stand as flowers in heart-shaped beds, “with winding 
paths between,” down which St. Valentine wanders. 


St. Valentine (as he walks about his garden) 
Now, must I seek my garden 
To gather from its plots 
My golden darts and rosy hearts 
And blue forget-me-nots. 


Valentines (swaying daintily, in soft chorus) 
Slip through a sunbeam gate, 
Follow a bow-knot trail, 
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Stop where the Valentines wait, 

Like blossoms pretty and frail. 
Full of a thousand wiles, 

One day in a year is ours — 
To trim a world with smiles, 

To bring a wintér with flowers! 


St. Valentine (going from bed to bed, gathering Valentines — 
they hold out their hands coaxingly toward him. After 
they are gathered, they flit airily about him) 

The flowers of my garden 
Of gold, of blue, of white, 

Have woven wings — such rainbow things — 
On which to take their flight. 


(Valentines as above) 


St. Valentine (as he picks the last Valentine, takes them to the 
gate of the garden, and gracefully sends them out. They 
go, blowing kisses back to him.) 

Now, from my happy garden, 
Glad as the skies above, 

Fly forth, fly forth, east, west, south, north. 
And fill all hearts with love! 


(Valentines as above. They flit up and down aisles and 
shower children with hearts, darts, bow-knots, flowers, or, 
if preferred, with real valentines. If desired, repeat 
the whole game that other children may be the Valentines) 





’ Valentine Postcards 
A.ice E. ALLEN 


(A pretty and amusing Valentine Pageant may be made by letting 
children each copy in some simple appropriate manner a picture cn a 
postcard. Let each have a large square of pasteboard, addressed and 
stamped, to represent postcard, across breast. As they march, let 
them recite.) 


We are the Valentine Postcards, 
All golden, pink, and blue, 

From here and there and everywhere 
We’re coming straight to you! 


(During march or pageant, each child drops postcard or valentine in a 
letter-box, which has central position. After the march, these are 
distributed by little boy as postman or Uncle Sam. Be sure there 
is a card or valentine for each child in the room.) 
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Arithmetic for Second Grade 
February 


First WEEK 


Combinations making 13. 

Table Drills. 

Problems in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 


Monday 
$ of 6 cents = —— ——. 
3 of 9 pens = —— ——. 
of 8 dolls = ——- ——. 
+ of 12 eggs = ——- ——. 
of 10 cents = ——- ——. 
4 of a dozen eggs = ——- ——. 
4 of a dozen eggs = ——- ——. 


—s 


she 





Tuesday _ te A fs aan 
6)126 3)129 4)136 4)128 
3 X 60 = 3 X 40 = 3X 50 = 4X 40= 
4X 50 = 5 X 50 = 3 X 20 = 5 X 40 = 
66 56 45 64 
x3 x3 x3 x2 
Wednesday 
$6.43 $7.42 $9.73 $6.92 
—3.28 —3.56 —4.78 —3.75 











5)25 5)250 5)265 5)275 


February 1914 


LESSONS 


Thursday 
$456 $644 306 543 


x2 x3 x3 x3 


There are 25 ducks in a pond and 20 on the bank. How 
many are there in all? 

Harry had 40 marbles and his brother gave him 20 more. 
How many did he have then? 


Friday 
tof 15 = 4xX5+3= 
3 0f 15 = 6xX2+5= 
4 of 25 = 3X6+4= 
3 of 25 = 3X 6—4= 
1 of 16 = 5X5—3= 
? of 16 = 4xX4+10= 


SECOND WEEK 
Combinations making 14: 


7 6 9 
7 8 5 
Teach2X7=14 3X7=21 4X6 5x6. 
Monday 

614 764 934 $7.24 
—309 —385 —268 —3.96 
47 76 507 706 
x2 x2 x2 X2 








Fe 


17 
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Tuesday 6 xX 
A hunter shot at a flock of blackbirds. He killed 10 and 46 X 
17 flew away. How many were in the flock? 


$250 = 
4 qts. = 


FourtH WEEK 








46 § = 18 + 6 = 74—8 = te ; 
69 Ns S-< 12+4= 84 Pi i Combinat’ons making 14. 
53 —9 = 21+ 3= 68 — 7 = 
Monday 
3 of 14 = 4 of 21 = 7.24 $9.73 $7.44 $10.64 
2 of 140 = 2 of 21 = —3.69 —4.58 3.45 —3.9 
4 of 25 = } of 16 = ie a ay y oan 
5 of 250 = 4 of 16 = 600 910 390 700 
3X 70 = 1 of 24 = —348 —467 —69 —254 
7 X 30 = 3 of 24 = — — — — 
| Thursday Tuesday 
3 X 72 birds = —— ——. Z0f 21+6= 40f 24+ 7= 
4X 64 pens = tof 164+8= 4 of 25 + 13 = 
3 X 25.cents = 4 of 2849 = 4 of 9 + 16 = 
ao arer ! of 304+ 8 = + of 20 + 13 = 
ets be aoc tof 15+5 = 1 of 14+ 12 = 
Friday W ednesday 
9 wr sence one 4=?0f8 ? of 16 ? of 12 ? of 24 
$)936 a ees ca ae 5=?ofl5 ? of 25 ? of 10 ? of 30 
6)246 7)231 4)1464 5)1215 675 763 675 763 
ie es _ er x4 é x5 
3)912 5)300 5)325 5)320 — a dasons iain 
THIRD WEEK 3 X 60 = 4X 60 = 5X 0 = 
Combinations making 14. 
Tables 4 X 7. Tiepetey : wee > ine tikes 
At 3 cents each, how many pencils can I buy for 15 cents? 
Mendey At 7 cents each, how many tops can John buy for 28 
° ? 
973 S74 924 764 at $6 a pair, how many pairs of shoes can be bought for 
—436 —268 —349 —248 $04 pair, yi = 8 
$9.23 $8.44 $6.73 $9.64 3)918 3)2115 4)2824 
—4.35 —3.95 —4.29 —3.38 
— — — — Friday 
. 6 bu. = —— pk. 6 yd. = —— ft. 
" Tuesd y 
ens "Fy = —of 28 8 = —of 21 7 bu. = — 4 yd. = —— ft. 
e. 6 = — of 24 7 = = 14 5 bu. SS: ee eee 6 qt. =e - pt. 
tap cae ih ioe con al 6 gal. = —— qt. 7 qt. = —— pt. 
10 = — of 30 7 = —of 21 7 gal. a. seoseee qt. 14 pt. = - qt. 
5 = — of 20 6 = —of 18 
Wednesday 
, 654 347 467 675 
x5 x3 x4 x2 
327 465 563 723 
x4 x4 x4 x4 
Thurday_ noe = ee 
6)312 6)324 5)265 7)294 
7)140 7)154 5)165 4)296 
x of 250 = ‘ 2 of 160 = + of 210 = 
Friday 
4X $16 = . 
If one coat costs $16, what will 4 such coats cost? 
24 X 7 trees = 





There are 7 trees in one row in an orchard, how many 
trees in 24 rows? 












































of all. 


THE WEATHER 


The sun shines into our house. We like the sunshine. 

Sometimes it rains. The rain patters on the roof. We 
like the rain, too. 

Sometimes it snows. The snow piles up around the 
house. 


Then we go out to slide. We like the snow best 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Life is a race, where some succeed, 
While others are beginning; 

’Tis luck at times, at others speed, 
That gives an early winning; - 

But if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor, 

But keep this wholesome truth in mind — 
’Tis better late than never. 


If you can’t keep ahead, ’t is well, 
But never trip your neighbor; 
’Tis noble when you can excel 
By honest, patient labor; 
But if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as bold as ever; 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
’Tis better late than never. 


Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
Of victory o’er another; 
But while you strive your uttermost 
Deal fairly with a brother. 
Whate’er your station, do your best, 
And hold your purpose ever; 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
’Tis better late than never. 


Choose well the path in which you run — 
Succeed by noble daring; 
Then, though the last, when once ’tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing; 
Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor; 
But ever keep this truth in mind, 
Tis better late than never. — Selected 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box for February 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in 
the primary grades.) 


VALENTINES 


The fourteenth day of February is St. Valentine’s birth- 
day. 

We send valentines to our friends on that day. 

Here is a valentine verse: 


Tf you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two. 


Here is another valentine verse: 


The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue; 

Pinks are pretty, 
And so are you. 


And here is one more verse: 


I wish I were the china cup, 
From which you take your tea, 
For every time you took a sip, 
You'd give a kiss to me. 


Do you send valentines on St. Valentine’s birthday? 


SOLDIER Boy 


Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly the red, white and blue? 

I’m going where country and duty are calling, 
If you’ll be a soldier boy you may go too. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington was a farmer’s boy. He lived on a 
plantation in Virginia. 

A plantation is a large farm. 

There were many black people on the plantation. They 
used to tell George interesting stories. They showed him 
where the finest nuts and berries grew. 

George had a little pony named Hero. At first he could 
ride him only when some one held the bridle, but he soon 
learned to ride alone. 

When he grew older, George Washington was a fine 
rider. He could ride the very fastest, wildest horses, and 
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the horses liked him, too. Have you seen the picture of 
Washington sitting on the beautiful white horse that he 
rode when he was Commander of the army? 

As a boy, George learned to spin tops, the whip kind. 
Once he threw a piece of slate across a wide river, farther 
than any of the other boys could throw. He used to throw 
heavy things, such as iron bars, so that his arms grew 
strong, and his muscles became hard. 

He liked best of all to play soldier. He formed a com- 
pany of the boys of the town. And he made them work 
pretty hard! 

Of course Washington was Captain. The boys had to 
obey him, and do as he ordered. Do you suppose that any 
of those boys were his soldiers after he became Commander- 
in-chief of the army? 

When Washington was a man, and even after he was 
President of the United States, he was very fond of boys 
and girls. Sometimes he left the statesmen and other great 
men, to play with the children. 

That was just the kind of man to be called the Father 
of His Country, was it not? 


Two little hands, so clean and white, 
This is the left, and this is the right. 
Five little fingers, standing on each, 
So I can hold a plum or a peach. 


Drivinc KATE 


Can you drive a horse? Father sometimes lets us drive 
our Kate. 

When I pull the left rein, Kate turns to the left.. When I 
pull the right rein, Kate turns to the right. When I pull 
both reins, Kate backs. 

I like to drive Kate, and she likes to have me drive. 

When we come to a warering trough, Kate will not go 
by, until I have stopped and let her have a drink. I get 
out and unfasten the check-rein, so she can reach the water. 
When she has had enough water, I fasten the check-rein 
up again. 

One day last summer I was driving Kate. All at once 
a little rabbit started to run across the road. Kate jumped. 

The horse jumped so suddenly, that one of the shafts 
was broken. Most horses would have been so frightened 
that they would have started to run. Kate stood quite 
still until we had the shaft tied together so we could get 
home. 

Don’t you think Kate is a good horse? 


LitTLE LAFAYETTE 


When the Marquis de Lafayette was a boy he lived in a 
beautiful castle in France. His father, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather had lived in the same old castle. 
It was built of stone, and it stood on the top of a high hill. 

The little Lafayette could look out of the window upon a 
lawn that sloped gently to the river. Beyond the river 
he could see the woods. 

The boy’s father was dead, but he had a very lovely 
mother. She used to tell the boy about his father and his 
deeds of bravery. She read to him stories of knights and 
warriors. 

Lafayette never went to school. He had teachers in his 
own home. 

The boy had nine names in all, but he was always called 
Lafayette. It is a pretty name, is it not? 

Lafayette used to enjoy playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Have you played this game? A battledore is 
shaped like a tennis racket. It is covered on both sides 
with sheepskin. A shuttlecock is made of stiff feathers 
fastened to a cork. Those who play the game try to keep 
the shuttlecock from falling to the ground, by battling 
it with the battledore. 

Little Lafayette liked to roll his hoop along the smooth 
driveway, but the game he liked best of all was playing 
soldier: He used to play that he was a great general. 
And that is what he became when he grew up. 
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“When I am grown up,” he used to say, “I shall fight 
for my country. If my own country does not need me, 
I shall fight for some country that needs my help.” 

When Lafayette was a boy he was rather pale. He had 
dark red hair and brown eyes. He was tall for his age, 
but quite slender. 

Would you like to know how he used to dress? Most 
of the time he wore velvet trousers, a white shirt with 
ruffles at the wrists and down the front, and pretty shoes, 
with white stockings. 

Lafayette was taught to be a very polite boy. If an 
older person came into the room where he was sitting, he 
would rise and bow. He never sat down again until the 
older person was seated. 

When Lafayette grew up to be a man, he came to this 
country and helped Washington make our country free. 


Dorotuy’s Best Gown 


It was Dorothy herself who told me. And this is the 
story the Silk Gown told her, as nearly as Dorothy could 
remember. 

Iam Dorothy’s Silk Gown. Dorothy thinks I am beauti- 
ful. IsupposeIam. It was hard enough to make me so. 
Many were the days I spent before I was this gown. 

Once upon a time I was a tree full of mulberry leaves. 
I danced in the wind, and was as gay as a lark the whole 
day long. 

One morning a Chinese girl came and picked many of the 
mulberry leaves. Dorothy’s slender fingers remind me of 
her. 

We were carried into a room with rows of shelves on one 
side. On the shelves were thousands of little worms. 

Most of the worms were eating mulberry leaves. We 
were put on the shelves, and soon the worms were eating 
us. 
The worms ate and ate and ate. After a while each 
worm stopped eating and began to spin a cocoon. It spun 
yards and yards of yellow silk. 

The silk thread was so small you could hardly see it. 
Each worm made so much that, as it wound the thread 
around its body, there was soon no worm to be seen. 

Each worm was buried in what I heard called a cocoon 

After all the worms had spun themselves into cocoons. 
some girls unwound the thread. 

But I was far from being a silk gown yet. T had next 
to be dyed this beautiful pink. 

Then I had to be woven onaloom. A great many of the 
silk threads were wound on spools. These spools were 
fastened to the great machine called the loom. 

Every time the shuttle of the loom came forward, a 
thread was thrown across. By and by a whole piece of 
silk was woven. 

The roll of silk was carried to a shop. There Dorothy 
saw me. She bought me at once. 

I was cut and fitted and stitched on a machine. I was 
tucked and ruffled and trimmed with lace. Then I was 
Dorothy’s gown. 

I expect I shall always be Dorothy’s Best Gown. 


LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF 


O, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady both lovely and bright; 

The woods and the glens from the tower which we see, 
They all are belonging, dear baby, to thee. 


O, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 

It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 


O, hush thee, my baby, the time will soon come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
— Sir Walter Scott 








Play Indoors and Out 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


Y.W.C. A., St. Louis, Mo., Director of Training School for Physical 
Directors and Playground Workers, and author of “ Play—Its Value 
and Fifty Games,” published by Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


“To play in the sunlight is a child’s right, and he should not be 
cheated out of it.” 


In many parts of our land the boys and girls can play 
out-of-doors the year round — in other parts they believe 
that during the winter months play must largely be indoors. 

Now, it is true that sunshine and fresh air make the play 
one hundred percent more valuable, not only from the 
health view-point but from the fun side as well. So on 
the coldest winter days, we put on our wraps at recess 
time, we run for a sunshiny spot out of doors, we play the 
games that keep us all going fast enough to keep warm, 
and we run our snow races fast enough to keep the blood 
surging through our bodies, to make our cheeks pink and 
our eyes sparkling. Five minutes of this kind of recess 
equals fifteen or twenty minutes of indoor exercise. 

The faster we play, the deeper we breathe, so that in the 
five minutes we are taking deep breathing and exercise 
for the whole body all at the same time. What else are we 
doing? Weareresting our minds and our nerves, and we are 
smoothing out the kinks in our dispositions, and we are 
getting the sunshine inside and outside of ourselves. We 
go back to our work refreshed in many ways. Try the 
outdoor play the year round and you will appreciate its 
benefits and its joys. 

Now, there are so many times in the work and play 
school-room when two or three minutes between classes is 
spent in refreshing exercise; times when we do not have 
time to get out-of-doors and back. The group rhythms come 
in such a useful way at these times. We always have the 
aisles and the path around the room, even though we do not 
have room for many games. Any of these group rhythms can 
be transferred to the outdoor playground 
when we have use for them there. 


THE Sartor Boys AND SAILOR MAIDS 


1 Jolly Sailors Arms folded with el- 
bows raised high. Heel, toe and 1, 2, 3. 
Set heel in front, point toe back, 2, run 
three steps, 1, 2, 3. Repeat around the 
room once, keginning with left foot and 
alternating left and right. 

2 Hoisting the Sails All face the center 
of the room and grasp the rope and pull 
all together with a downward sweep of the 
body. Repeat several times. 

3 Rocking of the Ship We keep our 
balance by a yma to the movement of 
the ship. Walking with our feet well apart 
and swaying the body from side to side. 
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4 Sighting Land All facing left, left foot forward, 
weight forward, heads high, left hand shading eyes and 
right hand retired; look in the distance. 

5 Rejoicing Over Landing Wave right arms and skip 
forward around the room once, then three short cheers— all 
together with right hands high in air as if waving sailor caps. 

6 Hauling the Halyards Facing left, walk forward, 
taking short, quick steps, and pull the rope in quickly hand 
over hand, watching them as we pull. 

7 The Landing Skipping forward to seats. 

Other group rhythms as, Indian Life, The Eskimos, The 








Spring Farmer, The Builder, etc., can be easily worked out 
for indoors or outdoors. 


Outpoor GAMEs THAT KEEP Us ALL Busy 
1 Trip to the Village One-half the players belong to 
one village, one-half to the other village. The villages are 
about twenty feet apart. On “Go” each group of villagers 
makes a trip to the other village and return. The group 
that gets back first wins the game. Played three times. 
2 Flying Home Each child has a tree for home, or 
two or three may have the same tree. One without a 
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home stands in the middle of the forest. At a clap of the 
hands every one runs around through the forest, at another 
hand clap, all seek their homes and the one without a 
home finds one. The child left over is the homeless one 
for the next game. 

3 Hopping Toads What are we good for? 

The toads form in a circle and join hands. One toad 
stands in the center with a rope about the length of the 
radius of the circle. On the end of this rope is securely 
tied a bean bag. The center toad swings the rope in a 
small circle, first keeping it close to the floor; he gradually 
enlarges the circle until the bag comes in line with the feet 
of the toads in the big circle, who must jump to avoid 
being hit by the bag. Whichever toad is unfortunate 
enough to be hit must exchange places with the center player. 

4 The Japanese Shadow Game Some one cries, ‘The 
Shadow! The Shadow!” and every one tries to step on 
some one’s else shadow. A splendid game for a cold sun- 
shiny day. 

5 A Village Dance All stand in a circle. Each child 
standing next to his partner. One child in the center. 

1 All clap hands four times; all stamp four times. 

2 Join hands in the circle and glide seven glide 
steps to the left, jumping and clapping on 
eight. 
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3 Join left hands with partner and skip around 
partner once in eight counts. 

4 Join right hands and skip around partner once 
in eight counts. 

5 All join hands and breaking the circle in one 
place, the leader here leads the players 
in a winding route, skipping and winding 
up the circle when the leader reaches the 
center, and has wound up the players 
around the center player, she calls, “Clap 
your hands once and all take partners and 
skip away.” The middle player snatches 
a partner and all skip away. The one left 
without a partner stands in the middle 
for the next time. 

6 Chasing the Snow Ball The ball is held high in the 
center of a group. A good strong boy stands in the center 
near the one holding the ball. By strong, I mean strong 
in leadership, as well as in muscle. He takes the ball 
quickly and throws it as high and as far as he can. All 
chase the ball. When a player gets both hands on it, 
he has it safe and the others fall away from him about ten 
feet; then he runs back to the starting point and they try 
to tag him before he returns the ball to the boy who threw 
it. If they tag him he must stay out of the next game. 





Relay Games and Winter 
Plays 


Arranged by ELLA B., BURKETT 
CHALK RELAY GAME 


This contest can be between the children of two rows 
or between the children of all the rows in the room. 

The children on the front seats run quickly and lightly 
to the blackboard, pick up a piece of chalk and make a 
mark on the board. Then turn and run back to their 
seats and touch the children who sit beside them. These 
children then run to the board, pick up an eraser and erase 
the mark the first children have made. They then turn, 
run quickly to their seats and touch the children who sit 
back of them. These children do as the first ones did — 
run to the blackboard, pick up the chalk and make a mark 
on the board, then turn around and run to their seats and 
touch the ones next back of them. These children do as 
the second ones did — run quickly to the blackboard, pick 
up the erasers and erase the mark. This is repeated until 
all the children in the rows have had their turns. The 
row in which all the children are back in their seats first, 
wins. 

Sxy Rockets — MINuTE GAME 


All the windows in the room are opened. The children 
are then told to stand, place their two hands together as 
high as they can reach above their heads, with fingers closed 
as in a fist. As they lower their hands, pulling as on a bell 
rope, they take in a long breath. Then they raise their 


hands, letting out ihe breath at the same time, making a 
hissing sound like the sky rocket going off. 


HANpDs OFF — MINUTE GAME 


The children all stand. The teacher says: ‘Hands 
up.” All the children raise hands. “Hands down.” The 
children lower hands quickly. The orders are then given 
quickly and changed often as: “Hands up,” “Hands 
down,” “Hands down,” “Hands up,” etc. The children 
getting caught and lowering hands when order “Hands up” 
is given, or raising hands when order, “Hands down,” is 
given, must sit. The child standing longest, wins the 
game. 


MINUTE PLAY 


The children all run to the front of the room and stand 
in two rows, facing each other; the boys in one row, the 
girls in the other. The girls recite in concert, holding out 
hands: 

Girls 
Which is the way to London Town? 
To London Town? To London Town? 
Boys 
One foot up, the other foot down, 
That is the way to London Town. 


As the boys recite, they raise first one foot, then the 
other one, repeating this until their part is ended. The 
two sides then change parts, the boys esking the question 
and the girls answering, it. 
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Patriotic Songs in Pantomime 














“On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty hest in dread silence reposes.’ 


*“May the heaven rescued land 
Praise the power that has made and presrved us a nation.” 





“To Thee we sing.” “Great God, our King.” 
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Teaching the tones of the various orchestral instruments by means of the Victrolae ————d 
Seattle, Wash, 


Do your pupils know 
the instruments of the orchestra? 


Can they recognize the different tones as they are played? 


Educators are coming to realize that young children should begin 
early in life to distinguish the pipes, the strings, the brasses. These 
instruments make a strong appeal to them and bring to them the 
simple melodies that satisfy their primitive musical tastes. 


The Victor and its splendid list of educational records provide 
the only practical way for the children to become familiar with 
these individual instruments and different combinations of instru- 

ments in the orchestra. This method of teaching 
musical appreciation is invaluable from the kinder- 
garten right up through the grades. 


Nothing could give your pupils a more complete 
understanding of the tones of the instruments than 
such records as these: 


Violin 64197. Traumerei (Schumann) Mischa Elman 
Harp 70031 Am Springbrunnen (7he Fountain) (Zabel) Ada Sassoli 
Flute 70026 Wind Amongst the Trees (Briccialdi) John Lemmone 
French Horn 17174 Siegfried’s Call (Wagner) A. Horner 


Brass Quartet 17216 Farewell to the Forest 
(Mendelssohn) Victor Brass Quartet 


Write to us for the complete list of 
Victor Educational Records with full in- 
Victor XXV formation about the work the Victor is 
$60 special quotation doing in the schools of more than 900 
to schools only cities. 
said the instrament seeorely T . . 
Sleparsoicc oot remies Mockine Coy 
sponsible people. Camden, N. J. 
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r. On ti .- ny, shi - ny wings we fly, We’re lit - tle fai - ries of the sky, We 
2. Such air - y, fai - ry work is ours; 


All safe we keep the grass and flow’rs; We 
We help to make the old world fair; We 
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Snow! 


» All rights reserved 


flit, flit, flit to earth be - low, And chil - dren call us. flakes of snow. 


We're 
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| Small children dance onto the stage, half of them from 
) each wing. These children are dressed in green and gold 

surplices or white decorated with green and gold to repre- 
sent Hope. They may have garlands of green or flowers. 
They dance very joyfully. Any simple movements may 
be used for the first of the dance, as dancing around the 
stage, the two lines passing each other at front and rear, 
dancing in small and large circles, etc. Then the children 
cross the stage so that two, one dressed in gold and one 















A Patriotic Tableau 
The Hope of Universal Peace 


lines. 





in green (unless the colors are combined in the costumes), 
stand together in such a way as to form two diagonal 
lines from the center back to the front of the stage. The 
children standing together put their arms about each 
other and take positions indicative of peace. A little girl, 
dressed in gray, and carrying a representation of a dove, 
enters and takes position in the center between the two 


This forms a final tableau of Peace. 
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NOTES 


— Philadelphia provides free eyeglasses 
for nearly 2500 school children every 
year. 


— State Superintendent Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia, has issued an appeal for sex en- 
lightenment, in the home, if possible, 
in the school, if necessary. He declares 
that no boy or girl should reach the age 
of twelve without learning from parent, 
teacher, or some other responsible per- 
son, the five acts of sex hygiene, which 
he enumerates. : 


—We heard a man say the other 
morning that the abbreviation for Febru- 
ary — Feb.— means Freeze every body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives permanent 
warmth, it invigorates the blood and 
speeds it along through artery and vein, 
and really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist 
the attacks of disease. There may be a 
suggestion in this for you. 


JACK 


G. & C. Merriam Company issue an 
attractive and instructive booklet en- 
titled ‘“Jack’s Questions— Asked and 
Answered.” We think it a very inter- 
esting and helpful book to the pupils and 
possibly suggestive of class drill to be laid 
out by the teacher. 

Copies of the booklet, will be sent free 
and prepaid on request of any teacher 
or school superintendent who may desire 
it for distribution to their pupils. 

Pupils should know how to use a dic- 
tionary and this booklet containing as it 
does, many valuable suggestions, will be 
of inestimable value in helping the teacher 
derive maximum benefit from her class 
dictionary. 

They also supply free of charge a pro- 
nunciation “Chart Test and Folder” for 
all. pupils who can use it to advantage. 

Send to G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., for the above, who, 
for seventy years, have been publishers 
of the genuine Webster Dictionaries. 


SUMMER PROVINCES BY THE SEA 


A new publication issued by the Inter- 
colonial Railway describing Eastern Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces as the 
“natural recreation centers of the people 
of a continent.” 

It is a book of over 300 pages, every page’ 
replete with the romance and fascination 
of travel in a land which has in generous 
abundance the variety of charms that 
appeal most strongly to summer visitors. 
To read this book will enable one to better 
understand the thrilling pages of Canada’s 
history. The possibilities for a delight- 
ful summer trip are graphically shown 
and the reader is led by various routes 
to scenes of surpassing loveliness the 
various attractions of which are enter- 
tainingly enumerated. The book is finely 
illustrated in half-tone and most artistic- 
oy! ao and bound. It will be mailed 
to all who write, enclosing fifteen cents to 





Does Your Figure Please You? 
Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and health are 
almost entirely in your own hands, and that by following my 
simple, hygienic directions in the privacy of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 
of the most refined, intellectual women of America to re- 

“gain health and good figures, and have taught them how to 
— well. Why not you? You are busy, but you can 
devote a few minutes a day, in the privacy of your own 
room, to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to wel yo particular needs. 

I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and 
increased the weight of as many more. In my work for 
reduction or building flesh, I a every vital func- 
tion so that you are full of life and energy. 

My work grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils 
are sent to me by those who have worked with me. | 

I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few 
minutes and, as the women pass, realize with me how many 
need better figures, better health. They could have them, 
too, with just a little daily effort which is easy—not as 

as the things they are doing. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters 
are my pupu medical magazines advertise my work. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman's case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being that 
instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercises for nerves and 


muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
ing correct breathing. 


I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion 


~ 


Catarrh 
Headaches 


estion Sleeplessness 
Constipation Nervousness 
emia — Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Suffering in Pregnancy Rheumatism 
I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement for greater culture, 


refinement and uty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. *t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you abuut it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45,624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ELAN MAW 


upon the scienty 
her . - 


Miss Cocroft is a co bred woman. She is a recognized authori 
of the and figure efsemen, She pereonalig ouporvioes work. 
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LOOK AHEAD A YEAR 


If you want a better position in 1915, enroll in one of our courses for teachers. Only 
a small pari of your spare time is required. We have trained thousands of teachers 


for higher certificute and we can train you. 





your spare time. 


pared for Opportunity’s knock. All 
educators recognized 


earning c..pacity should pay for a course sevecra! 


EXTRA COST. Text-books, cach specially prepared for our work, are — 
furnished with every enrollmcnt. They are designed solely for the oue who 

studies by correspondence. 
to speak for us. 


; you had in 1912, it was because you did 
not heed thai impulse to study. The voice of 
Ambition yet calls 10 you urging you to improve 

If you remain content just to float alung dreaming of a 

properous future, 1915 will overtake you where you are now — unpre- 


DRAW LINES THROUGH 

YOU ARE int! 

ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL 
Ont om Mong ‘Beans ran 


If you did not get a better school in 1913 


SuUBsJECTS In Which 
ERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
TO THE 





our lessons have been prepared by i cmavinry Alastre 
as experts in their respective lines of work. In our 
Normal or Methods courses we can give you just th- instruction you 
need. L.t us explain our mon-y-back omar. _ The incresse in your 

times over in one year. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY Es 
Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, WITHOUT — 


Gremenar 








e7eCy 18 & 
J 
Year Latin 
Rhetorte 


We have had fifteen years of successful work =ty 
Courses are accreditrd at more than twenty-five great 
guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Orem. 
mer S&hoo! Methods 


and Am. Literetare 


and Modern Mistery 
COMMERCIAL CEPT. 
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chapped hands, face or lips. Eczema, chilblains, burns, bruises, cuts, etc., use 
J. L. HOWES’ BALM 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


cover postage, to 
R. W. Curpman, N. E. A, 
Intercolonial Railway, 


294 Washington St., Boston 


made from the flower of the oil palm from Liberia. No grease, does not soil, and dries as soon 
as applied. One trial proves its efficacy. Large 3 oz. bottle, 25 cents. Sent by Parcel Post. 
For free sample bottle address: 


“HOWES,” 31 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CATY Reom Gi 
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Around the Year 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


VI 
The Month of the Red, White and Blue 


We do not wish to foster or cherish love of warfare (so far as warfare 
means bloodshed) in the hearts of our children. But inborn in them 
is the desire to be soldiers. So let’s make use of that very desire 
this patriotic month. Show them the battles we all — everyone of us, 
every day — must fight. For the first week, let them be Soldiers of 
Pluck, wearing red, as their color; for the second week, Soldiers of the 
Right, wearing white; for the third week, Soldiers of Truth, wearing 
blue; and for the fourth, Soldiers of the Red, White, and Blue, wearing 
tiny Flags. These colored badges and flags will be found a great 
incentive to right and brave doing. Make them see that the smallest 
things may be done bravely and purely and truly. Make them see 
too, that to rid the school-room (and the worid, by and by) of wrong 
things and cowardly and false, they must put in right things and 
strong and true! 


First Week 
Soldiers of Pluck — color, Red. 


Morninc SONG 
(Music — found elsewhere in this issue) 
The Red in our Flag 
Is the color of Pluck; 
With Pluck for a sword, 
We must win good luck. 


Ir WE WILL 
We can be soldiers, if we will, 
Without dread, 
Fight each fear that comes, and go 
Straight ahead! : 


WANTED — PLUCK 


Should you, somewhere, see an ad, 
“Wanted: Pluck, and a boy to show it!” 

Could you, Johnny Jones, apply? 
Washington could — you know it! 


PLUCK 
Washington and Lincoln 
Used such a lot of pluck — 
But still there’s plenty left for us 
To use each day — what luck! 


Let’s Try It 


In time of need, you won’t deny 
Pluck keeps one strong and steady, 
We'd better try — both you and I — 
To practise it, as days go by, 
And always have some ready! 


For Lirtte Gris 


There is a little girl, 
Who has a little curl, 


Second Week 
Soldiers of the Right — color, White. 


If you know her, you may think yourself quite lucky, 



































Says she to every fear, 
“T’m glad I met you here — 
Now I’ve a chance to know if I am plucky!” 


Morninc Sonc 
(Music as above) 


The White in our Flag 
Is the color of Right; 

With Right for a cause, 
The victory’s in sight! 


Ir WE WILL 


We can be soldiers, if we will 
Let in light 

Where there’s darkness; where there’s wrong, 
Let in right. 


WANTED — RIGHT 


Should you, somewhere, see an ad — 
“Wanted; Right, and a boy to apply it!” 
Could you answer, “Here’s your man!” 
Washington could, he’d try it! 


RIGHT 


Washington and Lincoln 
Used such a lot of Right — 
But still there’s plenty left for us 
To use with all our might! 


Let’s Try It 


In time of crowds, of course, you know, 
One to the right keeps turning, 
Where’er we go, or swift or slow, 
Let’s turn out to the Right, and so, 
The habit we’ll be learning. 


For Littte Grrts 


There is a little girl, 
Who has a little curl, 
Whom I hope you'll have the pleasure, dear, of knowing, 
She says, when things go wrong, 
“Tt won’t take very long, 
To turn you right about, and set you going!’’ 


LINCOLN 


Oh little home of Lincoln’s youth, 
Does nothing make you glad? 
Does nothing tell you all the truth 

About your little lad? 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
For THE By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
development. This mind appeal of the story and 
how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally”’ when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


54 x 7] inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states :— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 


In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 


The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 
decorative cover design. Size, 94 x 124. 


Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


STORY TELLER 





CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. ~ 
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(Continued from page 122) 
Oh, fire, that like a glory shines 
Upon his earnest face, 
Does nothing help you in its lines 
His nobleness to trace? 





Oh, Mother, while the warm flames play 
Across the twilight dim, 

I almost know you dreamed some day 
A world would honor him! 


For LINcoitn 


There are some words one ne’er forgets, 
For Lincoln might have stood — 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets!” 

“*Tis only noble to be good!” 


Third Week 
Soldiers of Truth — Color, Blue. 


Morninc SONG 
(Music as above) 


The Blue in our Flag 
Is the color of Truth, 
With Truth for our shield, 
What matters our youth? 


Ir WE WILL 


We can be soldiers, if we will, 
With great care, 

Put true things in place of false 
Everywhere! 


WANTED — TRUTH 


Should you somewhere see an ad — 
“Wanted: Truth, and a boy to use it!” 

Could you tackle such a job? 
Washington could — nor lose it!” 


TRUTH 


Washington and Lincoln, 
Used such a lot of Truth — 
But still there’s plenty left for us 
To use in age or youth. 


Let’s Try It 


The truth is always best, they say, 
So let’s at once begin it; 

In work or play, let’s try this way, 

Let’s speak truth every single day, 
And live it every minute! 


For Lirtte Giris 


There is a little girl, 
Who has a little curl, 
If you have a chance to meet her, dear, do take it, 
When things get tangled by 
A little wilful lie, 
She says, “Twill take awhile, but Truth will break it!” 


Fourth Week 
Soldiers of the Flag — Colors, Red, White and Blue. 


Morninc SONG 
(Music as above) 
With Pluck in both hands, 
With our eyes fixed on Right, 
With Truth in our hearts, 
What battles we’ll fight! 
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Ir WE WILL 


We can be soldiers, if we will — 
Work or play — 

Do our best and be our best 
Every day! 


HEROES 


All our heroes teach us 
Valor we can’t lose -— 

So long as one keeps using it, 
The more there is to use! 


For LittLte Grrts 


A lot of little girls, 
It needs, with pluck and curls, 
To make this world a happy place to live in 
Let’s you and you and I 
And everybody try 
To do our best and try and try and never give in! 


FLAGS AND PATRIOTS 


Red, White, and Blue make up our Banner, 
With Stars, a plenty, in place; 
And so, in quite the self-same manner, 
You cannot help but trace 
Pluck, Goodness, and Truth in patriots wee, 
Of course with plenty of Loyalty! 


BrIrRTHDAY CANDLES 


(May be given, a verse each week, if preferred. For any number of 
children, or all the school, divided into groups; first with red, second 
with white, and third with blue candles, which they seem to light. 
tie hold them out in front until last stanza, when all are lifted 
high. 

First 
Let’s light our little candles, red as the planet Mars, 
To burn for Lincoln’s Birthday, like radiant little stars. 


Second 
Let’s light our little candles, white as the clouds above, 
To shine for good St. Valentine, whom all the children 
love. 


Third 
Let’s light our little candles, blue as his birthday skies, 
To honor our dear Washington, the great, the good, the 
wise. 


Fourth 
Let’s light our little candles, all Red and White and Blue, 
For all the happy birthdays in February due! 


For WASHINGTON 


(A tiny Flag Dr‘ll for the smallest children with tiny flags. Music 
of Common Meter hymn may be used.) 


We cannot raise an arch of flowers, 
Dear Washington, for you, 

But we can raise these happy Flags (raise them), 
All red and white and blue! 


We'll wave them slowly to and fro (wave them), 
Then cross them two and two (cross them), 
This was the Banner that you loved (hold), 
All red and white and blue! 


We'll hold them o’er us while we march (march a few steps 
forward), 
With steps all firm and true (march backward), 
God bless the Flag of Washington (hold Flag high), 
All red and white and blue. 


Nore Verses called “Pluck,” “Right,” “Truth,” and “Heroes,” 
form a complete exercise. verses having same name throughout 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The work is a revision of the Standard 
Dictionary first issued in 1894. A few 
of the features which make it without 
qualification the best dictionary for world- 

wide use are considered in the following 
paragraphs. 

1 Its vocabulary is complete. The book 
records and defines over 450,000 terms — 
at least 50,000 more than any other dic- 
tionary irrespective of size. The addi- 
tional terms are those brought into use by 
the recent developments in science, in- 
vention, industries, commerce, and ex- 
ploration, by the recent changes i in politi- 
cal relationships throughout the world, by 
the closer and quickened intercourse 
between nation and nation. Newspapers 
and magazines are constantly using these 
terms, and readers need to know their 
pronunciation and meaning. 

2 The definitions are in character and 
in form more efficient definitions — that 
is, serving their purpose better — than 
can be found in any other dictionary. 
The reasons for this are manifold. For 
one thing, the definitions are placed im- 
mediately after the spelling and pro- 
nunciation. In other dictionaries several 
lines of etymological information inter- 
vene to distract eye and mind with foreign 
words, strange signs, and broken spaces; 
but in the New Standard Dictionary a 
reader, having found a word, lights at 
once upon its meaning. 

3 The matter furnished in the New 
Standard supplementary to the defini- 
tions, as (for example) the illustrative 
quotations, and the distinctions of synonyms, 
surpasses in bulk and in quality that in any 
other completed dictionary. Not only 
are the New Standard quotations freshest 
and aptest, taken from current magazines 
and newspapers as well as from books of 
standard literary character, but many of 
them have more than illustrative power; 
they define while they illustrate. 

4 The New Standard Dictionary aims 
to give exact information. For example, 
with every biographical or historical fact 
the exact date, when known, is given. 
Nor only is the information more exact; 
it is more complete than in any similar 
work. With geographical names it gives 
more descriptive and historical matter. 

5 The New Standard Dictionary, aside 
from its treatment of proper names of all 
kinds, supplies an amazing amount of 
encyclopedic matter in connection with 
the discussion and explanation of common 
terms. 

6 In pointing out the educational value 
of the work, one must not overlook one 
of the means effectively used to make the 
book illuminating in its descriptions ar.d 
explanations, namely, the numerous and 
superb illustrations, diagrams aad sketches 
with which the New Standar | articts have 
enriched the volume. Thes* surpass any- 
thing. of the kind in as” similar work. 

The book is a superb work in content 
and in execution; and is the most valuable 
single English book that can be put on the 
reading table or the library shelf, on the 


business man’s desk or the mechanic’s 
bench. 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


FA ee i 


REPRE 


ain at least fom worth and I will mail you ier Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 

Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; bells; Santa; Birds; Roses ; ey nod 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washin ton; Lincoln; Wilson; 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; = Boy; Dutch Girl; fat, 





Horse: Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey: 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; eR By loueer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical ps. rims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 


Calendar ; ~° ~y Calendar; Santa Drivin Fight Reindeer ; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings j Christ Child; ..-> on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiolog Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe ; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six- inch Old English Alphabet for 
25c; Script Alphabet a blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored’ Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c, 


7 
575 Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 







Teachers’ Bulletin, one year.............. .$ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, ¢ not satisfied, and I will return the "dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn't this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
— a much wiser investment for service and economy. 





41 New Mid ge Cutting Designs.......++- 15¢ Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
33 Construction Patterns on Cat oe -50c 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper..... 15¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c New Primary Arithmetic Cards.......+++. 15c 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......+..- 15¢ 25.Public School Report Cards........... 10c 


50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches.. -20¢ 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 


40 Large Drawings to TO inslee bn ody 24c¢ Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
1Z Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 25 Prize C ards, —_ for any subject...... 10c 
16 Common Birds to Color 6x9 inches... -10¢ Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to LO Seagiceepe epee 6c Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings..........- 10c Letters and Figures, % in. on cards...... 30c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... Sc Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... 10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades.. -25¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercices for Boys...25¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures.......: 20c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color.......... 8c 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
8 Hiawatha Drawings to Color..........15¢ 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
8 Eskimo Drawings to Color.......+..+. 15e mee and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8c Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers........... 20c 12 Pretty Gift @ards fos Last DOP i scccee 25¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers..... 10c Large Outline Maps of U. S. for Charts, 
16 Drawin 6x9 in. for_Farm_ Stories. 8c 24236 im., 3 FOF. cccccscecccesescescoce 20¢ 
Letters pp Figures to Color, 1 in. high. ‘12e Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 


Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15c Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c Angelus ; Homeward, 1 for 20¢; 4 for...€ 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 











Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
writing of theShort-Storytaught ¢hat J have just received a check for 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody’s’ for a hu- 
Lippincott’s Magazine. ostery. They ach for “ 
Story-writers must be made as well 7 — “feel h So . 
as born; they must master thedetails “ @™ ERG COTY AAPA, GRE OOTY 
of construction if they would turn #ratefal to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you the names of stu- play Writing, Versification and 
dents oat graduates who have suc- ‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
3 from editors. colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


During the month of February and half of March, 
physiology takes the place of history gnd geography, 
except upon certain special occasions, when a lesson in 
history is especially appropriate, as on Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthday, etc. 


First Week 














Daily Lesson Plans 
February 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First Week 

Monday Sentence making. Teacher asks questions. 
Pupils answer using complete statements. 

Tuesday Continue above. Let pupils take turns 
asking questions. 

Wednesday Memorize a short poem about the flag. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete above poem. 


Second Week 
Monday Tell a story for reproduction. 
Duckling. 
T uesday Reproduce the story of “The Ugly Duck- 


The Ugly 


ling. 

Wednesday Same as above. 

Thursday Correct use of “I.” Pupils perform differ- 
ent acts. Teacher asks questions which pupil 
answers by saying: “ItisI.” For example: 


Ques. Who is rifging the bell? 

Ans. ItisI. 

Ques. Who is writing on the board? 
Ans. It is I. 


Friday Continue above. Let some pupil take the 

teacher’s place by asking the questions. 
Third Week 

Monday Correct use of “me. 

Tuesday Correct use of “I” and “me.” In speak- 
ing of two people and one of them yourself always 
mention yourself last, as “‘ Mary and I; Fred and 
7” 

Wednesday Story of “Charlotte and the Ten Dwarfs.” 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Dramatize above story. 


Fourth Week 
Monday “Linda and the Stars.” 
Tuesday Reproduce above story. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Correct use of “a” and “an.” 
Friday Same as above. 


” 


Monday Name and locate the parts of the boc 
Head, neck, trunk, limbs. 

Tuesday Same as above. Individual work. 

Wednesday Uses of the hands. 

Thursday Uses of the feet. 

Friday Use of the head. 


Second Week 


Monday Care of the body. Position when standing, 
sitting, walking, running. 
Need of exercise. 

Tuesday Name and locate parts of the head. Back 
of the head, sides, crown, temples, face, ears 
eyes, nose, forehead, cheeks, mouth, chin. 

Wednesday (History) Lincoln’s boyhood. 

Thursday (History) Lincoln’s manhood. 

Friday Continue Tuesday’s lesson. 


Third Week 
Monday Parts of the trunk. Locate. 
chest, abdomen. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday What are your limbs? 
Name the parts of your arm. Shoulder, upjer 
arm, elbow, forearm, wrist, hand, fingers 
Locate. 
Thursday (History) Washington’s boyhood. 
Friday (History) Washington’s manhood. 


Sides, back, 


Fourth Week 
Monday Name and locate the parts of the arm. 
Tuesday Name and locate parts of the leg. 
thigh, knee, lower leg, ankle, heel, foot, toes. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Review parts of the body. 
Friday Same as above. 


H Pp, 


Locate. 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 
Monday Study of frost. Who bites your nose and 
toes? Who paints roses on your cheeks? Who 
makes bridges across the river? 
Tuesday Who paints pictures on the windows? 


“Oh, there is a little artist, 
Who paints in the cold night hours, 
Pictures for little children 
Of wondrous trees and flowers. 


Pictures of snow-white mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky, 

Pictures of distant oceans, 
Where pretty ships sail by. 


Pictures of rushing rivers 
By fairy bridges spanned, 
Bits of beautiful landscapes 
Copied from fairy-land. 


The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the window pane, 

His brush is a frozen snowflake, 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name.” 


Wednesday Study of ice. Qualities and uses. 
Thursday Ice. More uses. Connect with stories 
of the Eskimos. 
(Continued on page 128) 
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(Continued from page 95) 

but the Government discharged him for 
incompetence. He’s felt sore against 
me ever since for having his job and he’s 
tried every possible way to get me in 
trouble with the Government. He evi- 
dently saw me leaving the island and 
thought he could get in here while you 
two were alone, take some pictures, send 
them to Washington and then try to fix 
up a fine case against me. If you hadn’t 
been brave enough to hold out, your 
father might have lost his position. 
When I write my report I’m going to tell 
the Government about you.” 

“Oh no, father,’ said Charlotte, “we 
didn’t do anything brave; we were just 
obeying the rules.” 


ST. NICHOLAS for 1914 


“No art or literature is too good for 
American boys and girls.” This is the 
principle that St. Nicholas has lived up to 
for forty years. It is hard to over- 
estimate the influence of this “best-loved 
of all magazines.” A glance at one day’s 
letters received by the Editor of St. 
Nicholas shows the place this magazine 
holds in the hearts and minds of American 
children. The publishers’ and others’ re- 
sponsibility entailed by this fact is taken 
very seriously in the office of The Century 
Company. In these days of changing 
standards in literature, it is a comfort to 
be able to rely upon a magazine that, 
though never namby-pamby, is as clean 
as a whistle. Among the art features of 
the coming year are more Mother Goose 
paintings by the distinguished artist, 
Arthur Rackham. These pictures make a 
strong appeal even to those who have out- 
grown Mother Goose itself. The Arthur 
Rackham books are on many a drawing- 
room table. The current number in- 
cludes part of a serial, “Miss Santa Claus 
of the Pullman,” by Annie Fellows 
Johnston, whose readers are numbered 
literally by scores of thousands through 
the popularity of her “Little Colonel 
Books” and other stories. ‘With Men 
Who Do Things,” by A. Russell Bond, is a 
series that will be continued into 1914 with 
the same boys as characters, but with a 
wider range of subjects, such as “A 
Hanging Building,” ‘Freezing Quick- 
Sand” and “A Chimney Built about a 
Man.” Another series of a very practi- 
cal kind will deal with most if not all of one 
hundred things that a boy can do or 
make indoors or out. This is written 
by F. A. Collins, author of “The Boys’ 
Book of Model Aeroplanes, ” “The Wire- 
less Man,” etc. Caroline Barton French, 
author of “A Little Cook-Book for a Little 
Girl,” etc., will describe in story form the 
household emergencies which Mildred 
(14), Jack (12) and Brownie (9) have to 
meet. The title of this entertaining and 
helpful series is “‘The Housekeeping Ad- 
ventures of the Junior Blairs”; it will 
appeal to the scout type of boy, for surely 
no scout is worth his badge unless he 
can cook. Ariadne Gilbert continues her 
temarkable series of biographies, “More 

an Conquerors,”’ in which she summarizes 
the lives of the world’s most picturesque 
heroes. More space than ever will be 
given to articles on nature and science 
for young folks. The Riddle Box, the 
Stamp Department, The Book Man De- 
partment, and the Advertising Contest 
will be continued, as well as the various 
departments of the St. Nicholas League, 
which monthly absorb the attention of 
many thousands of young Americans. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and 
ofthe lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL F R EE 


Wake up the jove-gtommtey spirit in your pupils. Make a gs pa. 3 It 
means the making of better c’ ; better men and wom 
mothers. You owe it to Benne = todothis. And the s splendid b big. flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 
Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE Us heart Sy “tphgasnse Here is how you can get this 
sad Linsoin FREE big 


i ateiemeel “hae, b rome we tam ba he send you postpaid 3 

¢ handsome shirtwaist sets 4; coat 
let them fa at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
is and we will’ eunediotely 


e proceed: 
py you, ee es prepaid, one of our big L —- Bunting Flags, 48 stars, a on both sid 


ag, for indoor or 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this cae you 
Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The Schoo 





td d not to fade. The same =~ pte 
get it absolutely free for 


Board wil pane your 


energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 


ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” = if 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 


colors, and framed in solid black 


same plan as the F! 
children, and we wi ili send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 


ed and e 
ns or the 
send 


2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 


ress paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons. Plea 
S@ After you have secured the flag or — ms your school we 


se state kind of buttons you desire us 


will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other t 
MAIL°ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING GET THE 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the beok. 


oi Oe 
Pirate ee ° 


II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


_. 
+ the 











ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 
aes Esop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 

tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave 
‘Chicago 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Franciece 
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(Continued from page 126) 


Friday Snow. Appearance of the sky before a storm. 
When do we expect snow? 
How do we prepare for it? 




















Second Week 


Monday Snow. Color, qualities. 
Tuesday Snow crystals. 
Wednesday Cut snowflake forms from white paper. 
Thursday Uses of snow. Beauty. To make the 
children happy. Forts, coasting, snow-balling. 
Friday Uses of snow. 
Aid to man. 
Good roads. 
Water in cisterns. 
Moisture in ground. 
i Cover for vegetation. 
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Third Week 
q Monday Wind. Autumn. 
In autumn tells the birds of winter and helps them 
\ fly south. 
1 Plays with the leaves. 
A | Helps freeze the streams. 
































| Scatters the snow. 
f Tuesday Wind. Autumn. 
a | Brings down nuts, fruits, scatters seeds, and helps 
cover them. 
| Wednesday Wind. Spring. 
Breaks up ice. 
Helps in Spring house-cleaning. 
j Sweeps ground. 
: Brings birds and flowers back 
Thursday Wind. 
; Uses to man. 
Dries roads and clothes 
Helps miller, farmer, sailor. 
Gives pleasure by flying kites for the boys. 
Friday Make a pinwheel. 
Run with it against the wind. 









































































































Fourth Week 


Monday Sunshine. 

Its work each day. 

Its work in spring and fall. 
Tuesday Sunshine. Its uses. 
Wednesday Rain. 

Where does it come from? 

Where does it fall? 

How does it fall? 

Gently — with force — straight, 

drops — small drops. 
Thursday Rain. Its work in washing the’ leaves, 
flowers and grass, in awakening of seeds and 
sleeping flowers. 
Friday Rain. Supplies water for bathing, cleaning, 
cooking, drinking, heating plants, furnishing 
motive power. 


slant — large 





DRAWING 
First Week 


Monday Paint a Japanese lantern. 

Tuesday Paint a weather vane on a church steeple. 
(Steeple of church only showing,) 

Wednesday Paint a gold fish. 

Thursday With pencil draw a rabbit in outline. 

Friday With pencil draw a baseball, bat and mit. 





Second Week 


Monday Paint in silhouette a leafless tree. Close 
observation of branches and how they are joined 
to the trunk. 

Tuesday Landscape. Blue sky, snow and a leafless 

tree in foreground. 
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Wednesday Paint a flag. 
Thursday Repeat above lesson. 
Friday Make a valentine. 


Third Week 

Monday Pose. Girl holding a doll. 

Tuesday Repeat above. 

Wednesday Landscape. Sunset sky, snow, and two 
pine trees. 

Thursday Landscapes. Blue sky, distant trees with 
a big yellow moon rising. 

Friday Repeat above landscapes. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Repeat flag lesson. 

Tuesday Make a soldier’s hat. 
white and blue cockade. 

Wednesday Pose. Girl jumping rope. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a top. Use white paper. 
Color. 

Friday Paint a snow landscape. 


Back view. 


Decorate with red, 


SEAT Work 
First Week 

Monday Give each child a card containing on one side 
five printed sentences; on the other is pasted 
an envelope containing the same sentences in 
script, cut into their separate words. Match 
print and script. 

Tuesday Give pupils cards containing four oblongs 
running from top to bottom. At the top of 
each oblong is a figure, as 1, 2,3, 4. Give each 
pupil a box of cut-up numbers. Place one’s 
under the 1, etc. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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School -Room 
Valentines 


All material necessary for making an 
endless variety of Valentines 
is supplied by 


Cut from mat-stock or from gummed paper in 
a number of sizes, in colors red and pink. 


- Valentine Seals 


In different designs, for 
making place cards, book- 
covers, etc. 


Fast Color Napkins 
For Applique Work 


Tinsel 
Cord 


Used to string 
hearts. 


Paste and Glue 


Decorated Crepe Paper 


With appropriate subjects for school-room decorations 


Helpful booklet giving full price list of special-day goods, 
with suggestions for using, sent upon request. 
THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
LONDON BERLIN » BUENOS AIRES 
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HOME | 
GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “ Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. 


Tested in the Study by Educational Ex- 
perts. Tested in the classes of more than 
20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 
steadily risen in popularity. 

Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT'S AHEAD? 


NOBODY KNOWS WHAT'S JUST AROUND 
THE BEND IN THE ROAD. 





Before the day of block signals many of the 
worst wrecks in railroad history occurred just 
@round the curve. 


Today on the best roads every train is 
warned by a block signal. Some engineers fail 
to heed the signal and the results appear in 
garish headlines in next morning's paper. 








THE T. C. U. stands as a block signa! to 
protect every teacher from the ills just around 
the turn in the road. it will pay you $50.00 
a month for accident, sickness or quarantine; 
$1000.00 for an accidental death (larger 
benefits if desired). 


A Ae LS ON ON AS Se 


"sin ap tena 





Numerous other benefits that 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
DEPT. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please send full particulars regarding your income and 
savings protection Policy for teachers. My name and 
address are given below: 
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Wednesday Same as above, only use cards having 
numbers out of their regular order. 

Thursday Give each pupil an envelope containing 
a cut-up animal. These may be made from black 
paper. Put together. 

Friday With lentils make a large square on the desk. 
Inscribe a circle. 


Second Week 

Monday Give each pupil a box, containing papers, 
cut into different shapes, sizes and colors. Sort 
according to color. 

Tuesday Same as above. Sort according to size. 

Wednesday Same. Sort according to shape. 

Thursday Same. Place in rows the figures having the 
same number of sides, angles, etc. 

Friday Make a valentine. 


Third Week 


Monday Sort seeds. Place smallest ones in a row 
across the top of the desk, those next in size in a 
second row, etc. 

Tuesday String large wooden beads in a given order, 
as 2 white, 3 blue, etc. 

Wednesday Give pupils ruled paper. Cut on the 
lines. 

Thursday Give each pupil the six colors and their 
names in script. Match them. 

Friday Same as above with names in print. Match 
them. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Give each child a two-inch stick. With 
this as a pattern cut yarn into two-inch lengths. 

Tuesday Sort above yarn according to colors. 

Wednesday Outline capital letter of given name with 
lentils, on desk. Teacher make the copy with 

_ chalk. 

Thursday Same as above. After outlining the copy, 
make one freehand. 

Friday Outline with colored lentils, a word written 
on the desk. Make each letter a different color. 


ARITHMETIC 
First Week 

Monday Subtraction from 2and3. 2 — 1, 2 — 2, 
3— 1,3 —0, 3 — 2. 
Show the relation between 2 + 1, 1 + 2,3 —1, 

and 3 — 2. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Simple problems involving the above, 
as: 
On a tree were 3 bluebirds. 
One flew away. How many were left? 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Pupils make up problems similar to above. 


Second Week 
Monday Combinations making 4. Use objects. 
Tuesday Same. Group objects and children to show 
the combinations, as: 


00 00 0 000 


Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Use of domino cards to show the above. 

Friday Make dominoes, showing all combinations 
making 4. 


Third Week 
Monday Subtractions from 4. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Simple problems involving subtractions 
from 4. 


February 1914 


Thursday Review all combinations through 4. 
Friday Review all subtractions. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Combinations making 5. 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Problems involving combinations through 
5. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Same as above. 


Music 
First Week 


Monday Teach by rote a sleighing song. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Individual singing of sleighing song. Enun- 
ciate distinctly. . 

Friday Same as above. 


Second Week 


Monday Teach a flag song. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Teach by rote a Lincoln song. 
Thursday Complete above song. 

Friday Teach by rote a valentine song. 


Third Week 


Monday Individual singing of above songs. 
Tuesday Teach by rote a soldier song. 
Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Teach by rote a Washington song. 
Friday Complete above song. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Teach by rote a “Raccoon Lullaby” 
(Neidlinger). 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete “Raccoon Lullaby.” 

Thursday Individual singing of above. 

Friday Same as above. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday Letter “g.” 
Tuesday Word “go.” 
Wednesday Word “get.” 
Thursday Word “gone.” 
Friday Word “gas.” 
Second Week 
Monday Letter “p.” 
Tuesday Word “pin.” 
Wednesday Word “pail.” 
Thursday Word “pinch.” 
Friday Repeat above. 
Third Week 
Monday Letter “f.” 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Word “ face.” 
Thursday Word “fall” 
Friday Word “fell.” 
Fourth Week 
Monday Letter “j.” 
Tuesday Word “jam.” 
Wednesday Word “jump.” 
Thursday Repeat above. 
Friday Capital letter A. 
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Pure 


Blood 


Is absolutely necessary to give the 
health that brings happiness, a good 
appetite, restful sleep, and makes 
4 eager for life’s duties. HOOD’S 
ARSAPARILLA makes pure blood 
and so creates this much-desired 
condition. 








CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 
recommend only 


DIXON’S crruite PENCILS 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educational authorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














Spanish 


Italian 


LAV HOSHALSIAW 





“YOUR FUTURE” 


will 
Beauchamp read fc 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 


be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
our character from your handwritin 


you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
= Ago Le write and see for yourself. Enclose 

back if not satisfied. Address G. R 
BEAUCHAMP. 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS ON ee USED 
Bray expense paid. No 
aeeee, Holland, Italy, “Switzerland, France, Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 
Germany: The Rhine, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
len, Nurnberg, Munich 
Scotland acd Ireland optional. 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago 
“Taking charge, with Miss FitzGerald, means giving 
herself literally to the welfare of those with her 


—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Prmaay Rewcassest 








EARN YOUR OWN CLOTHES 
One woman writes; “PRISCILLA FAB- 
RICS are quick sellers. The profits on 
my first order earr.ed me a raincoat.’ 
Turn your spare time into Dollars also. 
No mcney needed. 

SAMPLES FREE! WRITE TO-DAY. Dept. 38 


Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Roe 


For ROCH 


50c, 91.00. 





A FARMHOUSE SCHOOL 


Complete freedom from restraint is the 
lot of the children who attend the experi- | cateiog 
mental rural school at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., as described by Mrs. 
Hetty Browne in a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education. There are 
no seats or desks in this school; no class- 
rooms; no rule of silence; but a free 
activity guided and directed by a woman 
who is in complete sympathy with country 
children and country life. 

In this and other respects gbservers 
have noted a resemblance to the Mon- 
tessori schools, but Mrs. Browne began 
her work several years ago quite inde- 
pendently of the theories of Madame 
Montessori. Furthermore, the Rock Hill 
school makes no claim to a deliberate 
scientific basis; it is essentially an “ex- 
perimental” school, where it is hoped to 
learn by actual experience what kind of 
a school is best adapted to rural life. 

The school building is a farmhouse, with 
rooms fitted up as “sitting-room,” kitchen, 
and workshop. A large veranda sur- 
rounding the house is used for the midday 
meal, which is served by the pupils at the 
school, and for other purposes. There 
is plenty of ground about the school, in- 
cluding space for a large garden. 

The garden is the center about which 
instruction revolves. From the study 
of soil and seed in the winter time to the 
actual planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing at the other seasons, the garden re- 
mains the center of the children’s interest 
and activity. Arithmetic, spelling, etc., 
are not taught as subjects, but only as the 
need for them arises in connection with 
the activities of home and garden. Laying 
out the garden involves arithmetic, and 
even geometry, both of which are ab- 
sorbed by the children without effort. The 
making of towels for use at the school 
naturally develops new words having to 
do with sewing and many other things. 
And so on. Words and numbers are 
given the children only as the need for 
them develops, and then with as little 
formality as possible. The whole idea 
is for the children to find out things, if 
possible, without being told. 

The children i in this rural school are yo 
assigned to “classes” and “periods,” 
in the traditional school. A visitor will 
see one group working in the garden, 
another group on the veranda sewing, 
another in the kitchen at a cooking task, 
and still another doing “numbers” or 
reading with the teacher in her room. 

The aim of the Rock Hill School is thus 
summarized by Dr. A. P. Bourland in an 
introduction to the Bureau’s bulletin: 
“The resolve was to make a school that 
will train the farm children for their future 
work, in the home on the farm, and in the 
social life around them. Hence we began 
frankly with the activities of the farm. 
The aim was not a cut-and-dried plan, 
but rather a working idea to enable the 
teacher to create a growing agency for the 
development of farm life.” 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Reci 

s Hilustreted Songs, P nl Piece, Finger Pays 
— Is, Jokes’ Hand “= Up 

ly nstrels, 08, 

Suitable for ry, -f-- 3. tose 


po Ray Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept ' 


<=> CLASS PINS 


r College, Schou TO Society 
No. hg School or Society 














M4. —_ led free u 
b= a Bpoclat often etther pt ny ft pi her re iil 
Sated with an shree letters aie enoer “0 H '$) 
easeienasal. OT , 300 ea.; $3.00 ‘% . 
cools unas, Oo. uate, 3 tee pmb $1.50 dozen, n. “Qe 
220 SASTIAN GLOG., ROCHESTER, ly. Y, 





ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1880 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 

and practical training to women who wish to enter the 

nursing profession. 

Favorable pee must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), and« f good moral character, 
having had one year of High Schcol instruction or its 
educational equivaient. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course. 

The school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Montessori Method in Rome 


If SF are interested in myinvestigat on 
study of the Montessorr Metuop 

tn Rome, and my 
the Methcd to the 





ractical adaptation of 
merican Schcol for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. Mrs. J. A 
Di T fHouse. ‘Tr:ining Course 
begins Octuber Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fe crre meanest 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., W. IN, PA. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Carnegie College of Roe, —_ —eguet te te 
ou a ‘Free Tyjition Sc or a 

y mail. Matriculation fee $5.00 — Tukion Tuhion bee Apply 
at once. Do not delay. Send your name cod a 


dress today. 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
HORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING LAW REAL ESTATE 


Over 100 branches from which 
to select 





“Free Tuition Scholarships” granied to the first 
applicants from each post-cffice. Send us your name 
and uddress — now — today — tomorrow may be too lu ie. 
It costs younothiag. “‘Doit now.” Address 

FREE TUITION DEPARTMENT 
CARNECIE COLLECE, ROCERS, OHIO 


WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
. stopy raying, at bos home und under 
ind... n every part of the ‘world. Te atl 
your T. into wr Students 
ore filling high o salaried ried positions. 14 suc- 
+f) $Boursen in Cor Commereial an 
‘eachers and Replied Art Profit or 





ros 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Bwroled Students 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, E03Applied Art Bidg , Battle Creek, Mic 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 15 to August I1 
Kin arten Course 
All ty subjects, Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 


Primary Course 

Montessori Methods. Primary Methods. Haudwerk 
credits applied on regular Primary course. Resident 
dormitory adjoining College. 

For full information address 








Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Change 


If any teacher takes the trouble to examine the pages of 
her school journals for the month of February, during the 
last ten years, she will certainly be impressed by the change 
that has taken place in our methods of teaching patriotism 
during that period. The songs and “pieces to speak,” 
all of an aggressive patriotism, and full of ringing senti- 
ments about -the war-like achievements of our national 
heroes, have given place to dialogues and stories designed 
to teach that love of country may be shown in many forms 
of higher value than those displayed on the battlefield, 
and that the real test of patriotism is the obedience and 
respect which a citizen displays for his country’s laws. If 
there are any teachers who have not kept time with this 
change of sentiment, now is the moment for them to be- 
gin to do so. 


The School Yard 


A great many plans have been evolved for using the 
school plant to its utmost capacity, but not so much 
attention has been given toward securing the maximum 
use of the,school yard. Although most cities have play- 
grounds, they can never be really adequate for the needs 
of all its children: Therefore, it is now suggested that the 
school yard be open from eight o’clock in the morning 
until ten at night, at least in pleasant weather, and on 
Saturdays. “As opposed to this,” says Mr. Curtis, who 
makes the recommendation, “‘in many school systems the 
children are not allowed to come to school until just before 
nine; they are sent home at noon and as soon as school is 
dismissed for the day, making a minimum efficiency of 
half an hour to one hour’s use each school day, with no 
use on Saturdays or during the vacations. The only school 
system that 1 know that is approaching the maximum use 
is the one at Gary, Indiana. In Gary, there is a play 
teacher in the yard or the gymnasium from eight o’clock 
until five every day and from seven till nine-thirty each 
evening, thus giving a daily use of the playground for 
ten and a half hours each day for six days a week all through 
the year.” Perhaps the only comment necessary is to 
ask, why limit this so excellent reform to six days in the 
week? 


A Lesson Worth Learning 


The dignity and worth of all labor, whether with hands 
or head, is certainly one of the lessons that young Americans 
need most to learn, especially the pleasure that comes from 
mal.ing, producing, with hands and brain alike. In 
Germany, according to Mr. Elmer Roberts, in his book on 
“‘Monarchial Socialism in Germany,” the children actually 
do |carn this lesson in the schools; it is something more to 
the: than mere platitudes uttered by their teachers as a 
matter of course. The elementary reading-books include 
a \uriety of such stories as this one, entitled ‘The Gentle- 
man in England.” ‘“‘When the celebrated philosopher 
and printer, Benjamin Franklin, came to Europe, he had 
wit! him a negro servant. Franklin, as is well known, 
was \cry inquisitive and traveled through the whole of 
En land in order to see factories and other objects of 
irtercst. His servant went with him and also saw every- 
ti‘ne. They finally returned to London. The following 


day Franklin said to the negro: ‘Now that you have seen 
all of England, how does it please you?’ The negro shook 
his head and said: ‘England is a very strange country; 
everybody works here. The water and the smoke work, 
the horses, the oxen, and even the dogs work. The men, 
the women and the children work. Everybody works 
except the pigs. The pig does not work; he does nothing 
but eat and drink and sleep. The pig alone is gentle- 
mz2 in England.’” Apparently these stories, or some other 
psychological force, really make the boy and girl believe 
that virtue, happiness and the rewards of life are derived 
from work; that not only can a prince, a member of the 
government, an officer or a millionaire not escape work, 
but that he does not even wish to escape it. Somehow the 
teacher really gets the conviction fixed in the boy’s mind 
that he ought not to be an unskilled workman or one 
among a thousand clerks, but that he ought to choose a 
trade and fit himself for one of the higher levels where 
intelligence counts for something and where wages and 
opportunities are greater. Would that Mr. Roberts could 
tell us more specifically how the result is secured. 





The Anti-Noise: Movement 

The aid of many of the Boy Scout organizations has been 
enlisted toward quieting noise when it is apt to disturb 
other people. The Boy Scout signals are being used upon 
school playgrounds instead of shouting and calling from 
one side of the ground to another. These are becom- 
ing popular because of the skill required in giving them 
legibly, and the honors secured by efficient scout signalers. 
While the stopping of all noises of children in healthy play 
is not desired by even the most ardent advocates of noise 
suppression, a reasonable consideration for the rights of 
others is good training for every child. 

Children can readily form the habit of refraining from 
needless noise when passing churches or other buildings 
in which meetings are being held, as well as private houses, 
especially when it is known that some one is ill. The ad- 
vantage they gain from having the noise lessened around 
their school for their benefit should help them to avoid 
making noises which are apt to disturb other people who 
need to have quiet. 





PRIMARY EpucatION is always glad to have its material 
widely copied, if it can thus serve a greater number of 
teachers. It is only fair, however, to the authors of such 
material that both author and magazine should be duly 
credited. If Canadian magazines think that our articles 
and songs will be.of interest to Canadian teachers, surely 
their value will be no less if the magazine and issue from 
which they are copied are mentioned. And is it not a 
little ironical to not only appropriate a whole song without 
credit, but to carefully copy the words, “Book rights 
reserved,” which accompanied the original publication in 
this magazine? 





The Christmas dialogue published on page 639 of the 
December issue was contributed by Miss Helen R. Camp- 
bell, of the Abbott Palmer School, Boston. Through an 
oversight it was not credited to her. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r d 


_ THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” yi 


— 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


tion. 











Australian School News 
E. V. Leighton 


Hic ScHOOL 

Free High School instruction is only 
two years old in Australia. The Labor 
Government abolished all high school fees 
on January 1, 1911. Immediately the 
registration and attendance almost 
doubled. Previous to 1911, there had 
been five high school, in 1912 there were 
12 high schools, in 1913 there were 15 high 
and 5 intermediate high schools, with a 
total enrollment of 4077. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Evening Continuation Schools began in 
1911 and have proved very successful. In 
1914, a scheme of education will be put 
in operation with the co-operation of em- 
ployees and employers. The Labor Gov- 
ernment has given much thought to plan- 
ning this scheme in order that the full 
co-operation of the trade unions may be 
assured. It promises trade schools in 
every suburb where there is a demand for 
training in a particular trade. 

Domestic Science schools train girls to the 
point where they are fitted to continue 
their science work in college. 


FEEBLE—MINDED CHILDREN 


Statistics are being taken in every com- 
munity and a highly qualified medical 
staff is soon to pass on them and report 
on the best plan of instruction for the 
feeble-minded. 


Sex INSTRUCTION 


At Melbourne, recently, a deputation 
from the Victoria Lady Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, met the Director of Education to 
urge upon him the desirability of instruc- 
tion in “racial responsibility.” Dr. Sut- 
ton replying for the Director called the 
attention of the deputation to the diffi- 
culties in the way. He proposed classes 
for men and women teachers, but he did 
“not think it easy to arrange for instruc- 
tion in racial responsibility to children 
on account of their varying age.” 

Many in America will agree with Dr. 
Sutton that the first need is the education 
of the teachers themselves along these 
lines if they are not to do more harm than 
good by sex instruction. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 
New South Wales has undenominational 
schools. Public instruction there is like 
that of our own country, not concerned 
with the religious creeds of the pupils. 
Some people in Australia wish for de- 





nominational schools, but the general 
Continental aad 
British Isles Tours. 


Cest from $350 to 


$460. Sailing June 23 and June 30, 1914. 
Send for information and references. 


JULIA C. BRANNAN 
1726 W. 100th St., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Se Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
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Agencies are dally helping others; they will help you. 








Seventeenth Year 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


101i TREMONT ST., .<.. BOSTON, MASS. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRACUSE, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Com 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Pr , $450, Music. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, , Critic, $ |, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb-D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board te 
$7 


ions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langues, 
. $600 Governesses, $500, Drawing, ; 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after viene our DRILL COURSE b 


We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50, 


tudents. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


mail. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in 


AN AGENCY isassz* it 
Smut thes BE & oe eS 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





roportion to its 
t merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ™ “20 Scyston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 

















Recommends college and nor- 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


"* Pratt Teacher’s Agency s.%eei! 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 





WM. 0. PRATT, Manager : ° 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





(NOTICE — CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


_ “ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. - The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 


\_ “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 





sentiment is against them and has been 
expressed as follows: 

“The standard of instruction must 
inevitably suffer if the State has to assume 
the responsibility of religious as well as 
sectarian instruction. - Religion is an inti- 
mate.and personal thing which is far better 
taught in the home circle than in the some- 
what mechanical routine of a school.” 


THE COROLLARY OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 


New South Wales has the intelligence 
to see and the spirit to take the next step 
and necessary step in medical inspection. 
As it now is in many schools, medical 
inspection is almost barren of results 
since the doctor can only declare the pupil 
is ill and send home to the parent a re- 
quest to see to the treatment of the child. 
New South Wales proposes to affiliate 
medical inspection with the hospital 
management and make children suffering 
from diseases outdoor patients of hospitals 
so they can get proper treatment and grow 
up healthy and vigorous citizens.” 

Until treatment is made actual if not 
compulsory, medical inspection can accom- 
plish little of value. 


Goop Times IN SYDNEY 


Three thousand boys and girls from 
nearly 200 schools in Sydney visited the 
battleship Australia, on October 9. Next 
day 1500 children from the country were 
brought to town and taken aboard. 
Needless to say the youngsters saw the 
ship, every part of it. This is the sort of 
civic object lesson that counts. 


INTERESTING FACTS FOR 
TEACHERS 


The free literature of the Colorado 
Chautauqua Association contains many 
facts which should be of interest to 
teachers. It tells about an ideal place to 
spend the summer among the Rockies both 
from the standpoint of pleasure and profit; 
how credit in its summer school may be 
secured by home reading; and how an 
illustrated travélogue on Colorado may 
be secured without expense for giving an 
entertainment in the home town. Many 
schools have purchased pictures, talking 
machines, playground apparatus and 
books for the library with the returns 
from these travelogues. ‘Teachers may 
secure this literature by sending their 
names and addresses to F. A. Boggess, 
Secretary, Boulder, Col. 





TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“I feel sure that every teacher who adds 
a library to her school-room will be amply 
id for the time and effort she 
idshentenidiees Wetesren interes 16 
illustrated booklet, telling how 
ompson secured a library for her school 
without *cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. , 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENC 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few thing 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 





The Schermerhornm Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth .‘venue, New York, N. Y 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





Established 33 years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teache 
needed. Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations 
205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 








It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 
120 TREMONT STREET 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” soston ass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends on employer’s request. Teachers and officers for public and private 
schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now for the season of 1914-15. 


1 AMES LEE LOVE, Director 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 








It pays—to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 








e are the Agency for securing positi teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, . ing, a, 
Washingtoa, Kaman fdshe Utah i yoedy ac aos a oma, South Dakota, Wyoming a 
i i) eT ee 


New Mexico, ornia, Nebraska, Arizona, Mon- a 
ROCKY MF TEACHERS 


ana and Nevada. WRITE US TO-DAY, fo 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENver COLO 





free Booklet, showing how we place most of ou 
teachers outright. We place teachers trom the 
Kindergarten to the | University 








Chicago 
Lincoln. Neb 
ane, Wash 


414-416 Steinway Hal! 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


25th Year 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency ,,, 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Costract 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Hus good teachers for any position at any time. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We 
do not send you printed notification blanks telling you to “go 
after’ vacancies or rumored vacancies. We writeupand - 
send the employer a special bound report upon your _ ~< 
qualifications, showing preparation, personality, 
credentialsand experience. This costs us money, 
but it places you in the position you desire. 








4 
PLACING 
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FOR 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
Price, 50 cents. 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 

Correct Habits of Speech in Primary Grades. 
By Myra Kine. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
The words of a game which one has played 
repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated 
and repeated in_correct form so successfully 
in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to 
impress these necessary Jessons than this. 


E. C. Moore 
BLACKBOARD READING 


By MavupE Moore 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio. 
160 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

It will be of invaluable aid to experienced 
and inexperienced First Grade Teachers alike. 

Itisfull of action and conversation work, 
which the children heartily enjoy and which 
promotes spontaneity and relieves of self- 
consciousness. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 
By Emma M. Macutre, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. 
50. cents. 

These “Story Plays’’ have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action for 
the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 

WwoRK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 

By Etta Merrick GRAVES. 
Joint Author of “‘A Year Book for Primary 
Grades ”’ 
Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 

Vol. I—First Term For September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

Vol. II—Second Term For January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Vol. I1I—Third Term For April, May and 
June. 

The author in this work carries the spirit 
ofthe Kindergarten into the daily program, 
bringing primary teacher and aeegetian 
into intelligent co-operation. 

B . utmost importance is the systematic use 

“ gifts’’ materials in the primary, and the 
coaiiaee must be carefully worked out to 
develop number, form, rhythm, balance, color, 
harmonies and illustrative work. 


PLAY: ITS VALUE AND FIFTY GAMES 
By Nina B. LamKiIn 

Director of Training School for Physical Di- 

rectors and Playground Workers, 

Y.W.C.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Illustrated Cloth Price, 40 cents 
The purpose of this book is to bring the 

teacher nearer to the boys and girls, that she 
may better understand, appreciate, intepret, 
and direct them. Many of the games are 
original ones which have been tried and 
found worthy ; others are not new, but the 
author wishes the teacher to put new atmos- 
phere around them and new! ife into them 
through knowing their vital points and there- 
by realizing the unlimited value that can come 
from well-directed sport, combined with the 
right amount of free play. 


Price, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Myra Kinc 
Author of Language Games, etc. 
Illustrated Cloth 128 pages Price, 40 cents 

It should be the work of both the school 
and the home to encourage and protect the 
the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness 
and trustfulness in every possible way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing 
this purpose is a generous use of carefully 
selected stories which, while of absorbing 
interest to the child, shail present to his 
eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, 
ethical lessons of lasting benefit. 

It is with the hope that they will prove 
helpful to children and to those entrusted 
with their education and progress that these 
stories are published. 


WEEK BY WEEK LESSON PLANS IN 

ENGLISH 

By Caro ine GRIFFIN. 
Cloth 160 pages Price, 50 cents 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months —from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, al chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons 
closely, week by week, will find not only her 
English lessons arranged for her, but also 
plans for dramatizing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use 
of rural teachers, but no progressive teacher 
of first to fourth year children should be 
without a copy. ~ 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER 
FOLKS 


By Neti Latrsrop Hem. 
Illustrated by D. R. Augsburg, with draw- 
ings for the blackboard. 

Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Charming animal stories that wil delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


190 pages. Ful/c oth, on'y 25 cents. 
Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. W ne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal., 
McClymonds, Superintendent of Schools, akiand, 
Cal., and C. C. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8vo 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence wpon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
2000 copies among its teachers. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


Tue Cuito’s Guipe to PatTRioTIsM 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

The Publishers here present an arrangement of 
National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and some state 
papers hat every American boy or girl should become 
acquainted with before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be-made by the teacher from the 
pages for pupils to memorize. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


By Fannre L. Jounson and Jennre M. Corpy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity 
while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


MUTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Cuase. Price, 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. 


20 cents. 
Very popular. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless 
variety of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, 
marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag 
Drill, the Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE JAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan-} 
guage Work. In neat 

Mailing price, 25 cents 





to— too —two 


I was late for the car, so I 
walked, 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those 
small 

I went 

It is 
play. 

You paid —— much for your 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, 


children are 
be out alone. 
that store, 


rainy go out —— 


cents for 


stamps for 





ALPHABET CARDS 


Printed on both sides. Heavy 
assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 


Each } inch square 
cardboard, 
in envelope. 

Mailing rice, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


_ Printed on both sides. 
in envelope. 


250 cards. Assorted colors 
soo figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“ II The Action of the Deer. 
“ TIl The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 3> cents per set. 


SELF-RELIANT BUSY WORK NUMBER 

CARDS 

Series |—Second Grade 
Pr ce, 60 cents 

Seventy cards, no two alike, filled with 
carefully arranged and carefully graded Busy 
Work in Number. 

No temptation to copy another child’s 
work, as a!l cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable the last half as review 
of the year’s work 

Ten examples on each card, and henc: 
seven hundred examples in the w ole series 


~Second Grade 
60 cents. 

This set of Number Cards is to be used 
with Series One as a busy work device for 
children in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, 
all different, so each child can use them sixty 
times without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a 
manner that results are easy to obtain even 
by the slowest of minds. The repetition of 
the last figure gives arhythm orswing which 
appeals to the little child, and the accom- 
panying statements on the backs of the 
cards are also a series of repetitions of words 
which make them beth easy and pleasing 
to the beginner. 


Series II 
Price, 
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‘** There is great need of cleansing the 
teeth after breakfast and before going 


to school, for if the food particles | 





are allowed to remain in the mouth 
during the school session they not 
only will produce a _ fermentation 


which will cause the teeth to decay, 
but will offer an inviting field for the 
development of any disease germ that 
may enter the mouth during school 


hours.”’ 


Health”’ cause. 


HIS advice from Dr. Samuel A. Hopkins of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons will fortify the efforts of 
every teacher who has joined with us in the ‘‘Good Teeth— Good 


To those teachers who have not yet taken up this great work in 
the interest of better health and better school work, this typical 
comment may suggest sending to us for our free trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, our ‘‘Oral Hygiene’’ booklets, and our 









Pledge Cards to help the children remember theis duty to 


their teeth. 


Please use the coupon below in sending for free trial 
tubes and pledge cards. 


Or you may use the coupon 


in any other educational journal in which this ad- 


vertisement appears. 


Dept. 80 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street, New York 








COLGATE 


& CO. 
Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 


Please send me withou 

charge -trial tubes and 
pledge cards for 

Number of Scholars 








